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Students give ideas on attracting 


MORE GOOD TEACHERS 


By EMMA REINHARDT 


HE MOUNTING teacher shortage has 

brought into sharp focus the necessity 
of inducing topnotch young people to 
choose teaching as a career. To alleviate 
the critical situation numerous }lans for 
recruitment are being undertaken. How- 
ever, they are ordinarily mapped out by the 
older generation, which may sometimes fail 
to take into account the point of view of 
the age group for which these plans are 
intended. It is conceivable that youth may 
care little about reducing the dearth of 
teachers or engraving upon men’s immortal 
mind principles “which no time can efface, 
and which will brighten and heighten all 
eternity.” 

In an attempt to throw’a little light on 
students’ opinions, eighty sophomores in 
the writer’s class, An Introduction to Edu- 
cation, were asked to write a reply to the 
question, “How can competent students be 
attracted to teaching as a career?’”’ Although 
from so limited a sampling we cannot con- 
clude that the ideas expressed represent 
those of the entire younger generation, they 
furnish nevertheless some thought-provok- 
ing material. 

The replies covered a wide range. Sug- 
gestions listed at least five times were: pro- 
vide modern school buildings; supply up-to- 
date textbooks, audio-visual aids and other 
appropriate materials of instruction; reduce 
class size; shorten working hours; eliminate 
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prying into teachers’ personal affairs; insure 
adequate retirement and sick-leave benefits; 
provide sound tenure systems; employ well- 
qualified teachers who take pride in their 
calling; make available suitable living quar- 
ters for teachers; grant scholarships and 
other financial aid to talented students who 
aspire to teaching. 

Far outranking the foregoing points in 
frequency of mention, however, were three 
suggestions offered by at least three-fourths 
of the group: raise salaries; accord teachers 
proper prestige; convince outstanding high- 
school pupils that teaching is a worthwhile 
calling. Note that the first two points con- 
cern improvement of conditions in order 
to make teaching aliuring, while the third 
pertains to an appeal directed to a special 
age group. 

The frequent mention of the importance 
of raising salaries leaves no doubt that this 
group of students had confidence in the lure 
of the dollar. For them considerations of 
salary loomed large. With varied phrase- 
ology they declared, “It seems to be the 
fashion to make lots of money.” “Other 
things are more important than making 
money, but money talks.” “I read some- 
where that ‘money isn’t everything, but it 
quiets the nerves.’ ” Indisputably, “the best 
material things in life have a price tag,” 
and these students coveted their share of 
diamonds and Cadillacs. They felt that their 
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love of teaching would be increased if they 
were freed from constant penny-pinching. 

If we are inclined to attribute the em- 
phasis on money to the materialism of the 
mid-twentieth century, we should ponder 
the sentiments expressed a hundred years 
ago by Horace Mann in the Common 
School Journal: 

“In our own country, where many paths, 
all brilliant with the trophies of opulence 
and renown, allure the youth of the land, 
there is no other way to secure a fair pro- 
portion of the genius and erudition of the 
community for the department of teaching, 
than to requite its services with a fair share 
of all the honors and enhancements which 
society has to confer. And never, until this 
is done, shall we see the teacher in posses- 
sion of his rights, and education fully in- 
vested with its high prerogetives.” 

Students placed increasing the prestige 
accorded to teachers on a par with raising 
salaries. They recommended high standards 
for certification as a step in this direc- 
tion. If four or five years constituted the 
minimum preparation, teaching would 
cease to be a stop-gap job for people who 
hinder the professionalization of teaching. 
Along with the long period of preparation 
should go suitable standards for admission 
to teacher-education institutions. A policy 
of selective admission would help dispel 
the erroneous concept that teachers are 
second rate people who would be misfits 
in any other calling. One student voiced 
his feeling in these words: “Raise standards 
for admission to teachers’ colleges. Drop the 
undesirables before they get started. If a 
school is hard to enter, a greater number 
of competent people will want to get into 
it.” 

As another means of increasing prestige, 
students proposed educating the public to 
understand and appreciate the work of 
teachers. Although teachers believe that 
their calling has taken strides towards at- 
taining professional status, any such idea 
is foreign to most laymen. The average 
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citizen clings to the idea that “Anyone can 
teach.” He maintains that “Teaching is for 
those who can’t do any other kind of work, 
especially hard manual work.” Conse- 
quently, he discourages not only his own 
children but also those of his friends from 
becoming teachers. An incident related by 
one of the sophomores is typical. “When- 
ever I mentioned that I was going to enter 
a teachers’ college most people looked 
shocked. As soon as they recovered from 
their surprise, they tried to talk me out of 
my decision. From their remarks I knew 
that their thoughts went back to the ‘little 
red schoolhouse’ presided over by a stern 
‘school marm.’” 

Students saw slight chance of alleviating 
the teacher shortage as long as teachers are 
constantly held up to ridicule and depicted 
as not quite normal human beings. Ambi- 
tious young people are not eager for a 
career that wins more sneers than plaudits 
from their fellow men. The tenor of many 
replies is summed up in one student's state- 
ment: “When the public respects teachers 
and treats them as professional people on 
a level with engineers, lawyers, and doctors, 
there will be plenty of teachers.” 

Among the ways proposed for transform- 
ing the attitude of laymen toward teachers 
were these: talks to civic-minded organiza- 
tions, such as service clubs and parent- 
teacher associations; invitations to patrons 
to visit schools not only for special pro- 
grams but for regular daily work; appoint- 
ment of citizens to serve on committees 
where they may co-operate with school per- 
sonnel in planning the curriculum; con- 
ferences for teachers and groups of com- 
munity leaders; use of films that show up-to- 
date schools in action; dissemination by 
press, radio, and television of reliable in- 
formation about teachers. 

Finally, students urged a dynamic coun- 
seling program to convince high-school 
youngsters that teaching is a worthwhile 
and deeply satisfying occupation. One said, 
there must be “‘a missionary effort’ if the 














STUDENTS ON ATTRACTING More Goop TEACHERS 


opportunities in teaching are to be known 
early enough to influence vocational 
choice.” One student favored an intensive 
advertising campaign. “The word ‘advertis- 
ing’ may not meet with your approval,” 
he wrote, “but let’s face it. Any large com- 
pany desiring to advance uses advertise- 
ments to introduce and explain its product. 
Teaching can be explained to high-school 
pupils as being an interesting and a fairly 
well-paid calling. When these ideas are 
made clear, competent pupils will flock to 
teaching. The sad part of the situation is 
that these things are really true but who 
knows them save the teachers?” 

Students outlined five ways of acquaint- 
ing youth with such ‘matters as the impor- 
tance of teaching, facts about the nature of 
the work involved, opportunities in teach- 
ing, and preparation and personal qualities 
needed. First, units on the historical de- 
velopment of schools and on the schools of 
today should be used in high-school courses. 
Young people take schools for granted be- 
cause they are unaware not only of the 
struggle for their establishment but also of 
the never-ending campaign for their im- 
provement. “Isn’t it funny that you can 
go to school for thirteen years and still not 
know anything about how schools are paid 
for and operated?” queried one girl. “I 
suppose that I sensed vaguely that some- 
one, somewhere, was responsible for run- 
ning the schools, but I never lost any sleep 
wondering who it was.” 

Second, films about teaching should be 
shown. These sophomores thought that 
some of the films used in their introductory 
course would interest teen-agers. They 
thought that “What Greater Gift” and 
“Skippy and the Three R’s” would prove 
most interesting. 

Third, high school pupils should have 
experience in working with individual chil- 
dren and with groups of children in out-of- 
school as well as in-school situations. About 
one-fourth of the sophomores had tested and 
discovered their interests through such 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Numerous plans for recruiting teach- 
ers are made, but according to Miss 
Reinhardt, “they are ordinarily map- 
ped out by the older generation, which 
may sometimes fail to take into account 
the point of view of the age group for 
which these plans are intended.” To 
get the point of view of the potential 
teachers themselves, she asked 80 sopho- 
mores in one of her classes to give their 
ideas on attracting competent people 
to teaching. She summarizes and in- 
terprets the answers. The author 
teaches at Eastern Illinois State College 
at Charleston. 





avenues as baby-sitting, teaching a Sunday- 
school class, serving as a camp counselor 
during summer vacations, helping Scout- 
masters, and engaging in “helping-teacher” 
experiences. A few had attended high 
schools where seniors observed and assisted 
regular teachers under norma! classroom 
conditions. Although the seniors were not 
exploited, they were expected to make defi- 
nite contributions to the rooms to which 
they were assigned. They had a share in 
such activities as planning and arranging 
displays, checking written assignments, dis- 
tributing and collecting materials for class 
use, managing the room library, telling 
stories, and directing games. 

Fourth, chapters of Future Teachers of 
America should be organized in high 
schools. Several of this group of college stu- 
dents had been members of FTA and they 
valued the stimulation that came from as- 
sociating with peers who shared their voca- 
tional goal. They found in FTA “a chance 
to discuss pertinent problems not only with 
other pupils but also with teachers who 
faced actual classroom situations every day.” 

Fifth, high-school teachers should indi- 
cate through example and precept that for 
them, as for William Lyon Phelps, “I had 
rather earn my living by teaching than in 
any other way. . . . I love to teach.” Pupils 
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judge teachers and teaching from their own 
experiences. If conditions in a community 
are so deplorable that most of the staff are 
disgruntled, incompetent, and overworked, 
pupils will not be inspired with zeal for 
teaching. If most of the teachers, however, 
are enthusiastic, understanding, well quali- 
fied, and genuinely dedicated to their work, 
a satisfactory proportion of pupils will prob- 
ably select teaching as their way of life. 
Here are excerpts from three papers to 
illustrate the students’ point of view: 
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“Teachers should show that they are proud 
of their profession.” ““Teachers should stress 
the pleasant side of teaching. They should 
show the reward of a job well done—the joy 
of seeing a new light of understanding dawn 
in the eyes of a child and of knowing that 
your influence may help him grow into a 
more useful citizen that he might otherwise 
have been.” “Teachers should let you know 
that the satisfaction of helping some child 
get a good education will be one of the best 
rewards for your efforts.” 


2 Large Groups Whose Cooperation Can Be Won 


The attitude of boards of education, administra- 
tors, and teachers, toward their relations with the 


public have gone through a great change in the 


past two decades. The writer recalls that when 
starting his teaching in the early 1930's, administra- 
tive officials took the position that parents and citi- 
zens in general should mind their own business and 
let the school tend to its affairs. 

“The public be damned” often and even usually 
represented the feeling in the inner circles and 
thinking of the professionals. Particularly strong at 
that time was the conviction that parents and public 
must not in any way give advice or criticize curricu- 
lum content or methods of the school program. 
This latter position is still strong in some quar- 
OB. . <. 

The first large group encouraged to participate 
in the affairs of schools during the past two decades 
has been the parents of the children in our public 
schools. The parent-teacher movement has grown, 
despite the resistance of some educators and boards 
of education, and despite unfortunate incidents 
created by misunderstanding and overzealous par- 
ents, to become the greatest force for good in pub- 
lic education today. 

With more than seven million members, the PTA 
is here to stay, and it will grow in membership 
and usefulness. Any public-school system that does 
not have such an organization should proceed to 
encourage the formation of one. Any school system 


that has such an organization shouid develop closer 
working relations between it and the board of edu- 
cation and the professional activities of the staff. 

No matter how important parents are in the over- 
all determination of school policy, there is a much 
larger group within each community that has too 
often been ignored. These are the adult voting 
citzens who do not have children in public schools. 
These are people whose children may be in private 
or parochial schools, people whose children are not 
yet in school, people whose children have grown up 
and are beyond the public-school age range, and 
those who have no children. 

This group represents about two-thirds of the 
voting public in our community. They pay, directly 
or indirectly, two-thirds of the tax bill supporting 
our schools. These adults have a stake over and 
above financial considerations in the education of 
youth, for the boys and girls of today will be their 
friends, neighbors, employers, employees, and fel- 
low citizens in the near future. 


We need to develop ways of communicating with 
this group because, according to democratic theory, 
they have every right to participate in the formation 
of policies affecting public education. Some school 
communities have found that this large group, when 
organized, can exert a powerful influence on the 
schools through the ballot box.—Oscar M. CHUTE 
in Phi Delta Kappan. 








Charlotte High’s 
FACULTY COMMITTEE 


“Democracy Beyond Mere Good Intentions” 


By CARLOS pe ZAFRA, Jr. 


TEXTBOOK published in 1940 which was 
A widely used for the preparation of 
school administrators said simply, “. . . in 
the solution of many . . . problems, the 
school executive's greatest asset is the under- 
standing cooperation of his teachers.’ Fif- 
teen years and two wars later, the 1955, year- 
book of the American Association of School 
Administrators tries to implement that 
pious statement under the title Staff Re- 
lations in School Administration. 

Thus it would seem that school people 
are now realizing that, with the chips down 
all over the world, the mere mouthing of 
democratic platitudes is not enough. If 
Americans really believe in the efficacy of 
democracy’s processes over those of the dic- 
tators, then, of all institutions, our schools 
should prove by positive and active example 
that democracy is an unbeatable standard 
to which the wise of the world can repair. 

It has been my very good fortune during 
the past year and a half to teach in a school 
where democracy has already grown beyond 
mere good intentions and has become a 
matter of functioning accomplishment. 
This is_shown by the following excerpts 
from the official report of the Evaluation 
Committee of the Middle Atlantic States 
Association:? 

There is a high faculty morale, as evidenced by 

. the elected Policy Committee and the warm 


loyalty expressed by many staff members to the good 
of the school. 


*Dennis H. Cooke, Administering the Teaching 
Personnel. B. H. Sanborn & Co., 1940. 

*Charlotte High School (Rochester, N.Y.) was 
officially evaluated in February, 1954. 


An excellent rapport exists; there is an informal, 
friendly relationship between teachers and adminis- 
tration, between teachers and pupils, and between 
the administration and pupils, The staff members 
are free and frank with constructive suggestions and 
criticism. . . . 

There is a congenial, enthusiastic, well-trained 
faculty more than ordinarily professionally minded. 


We commend the friendly cooperation of teach- 
ers who work together, even where they disagree on 
certain procedures. 

The pupil participation and democratic pro- 
cedures are commendable. . . . 

The esteem and high regard with which both 
pupils and faculty refer to the principal and vice- 
principal reflect credit on the administration. 


Because this stature was achieved by 
Charlotte High School over a period of 
many years before my joining its staff, I 
can hereby tell objectively the story of its 
Policy Committee as a case study pertinent 
to what is admittedly one of education’s 
greatest concerns today. It is understood, of 
course, that the setup and procedures de- 
veloped in any one school may not be 
bodily imported by another school, for 
democratic procedures can be truly effective 
only when they grow out of the needs and 
the particular circumstances of each situa- 
tion. 


A Cas> Study 


Those of us who have taught in several 
different schools know that schools can 
have personalities as varied as the personal- 
ities of people; and the truism that an in- 
stitution is but the lengthened shadow of 
some person points directly to the principal. 

At Charlotte High that man is Glenn 
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M. Denison. He first arrived at the “Old 
Building” as an untried teacher of mathe- 
matics thirty years ago. In 1934 he became 
vice-principal. In 1946 he became principal 
when it was a city-wide policy not to pro- 
mote vice-principals to the principalship in 
the same school. This break with tradition 
is accounted for by the significant fact that, 
when the principalship became vacant, the 
faculty, the local post of the American 
Legion, and the local Lions Club all spon- 
taneously petitioned the Board of Educa- 
tion that “Denny” be made the head of 
their school. Informal by nature, this man’s 
sincerity, his dedication, and his desire to 
do the right thing were and are obvious to 
all. To wit, this notice in his “Office Bulle- 
tin #1” issued to Charlotte’s faculty on 
September 10, 1946: 

All teachers who have free period Tuesdays, grd 
period, are invited (entirely voluntary) to join 2 
discussion group weekly in the Committee Lunch 
Room. Any and all topics may be brought up for 
informal consideration and/or formal recommenda- 
tions. Title: “Policies Committee.” Purpose: to keep 
the principal down to earth! No holds barred. 


This experiment in democratic proce- 
dures, while encouraging, proved unsatis- 
factory for several reasons: Teachers and 
department heads frequently had other de- 
mands upon their free period; faculty mem- 
bers whose free period did not come at that 
time felt left out of things; and the arbi- 
trary termination of discussions by a bell at 
the end of the period militated against ar- 
riving at satisfactory conclusions. With 
these three weaknesses in mind, this excerpt 
from the principal's “Office Bulletin” of 
September 20, 1949, marked an important 
development: 

Last week the Policy Committee reacted favorably 
to the idea of an elected committee to represent the 
faculty in discussing school policies and procedures. 
We are therefore asking our representatives to 
conduct a ballot to select a committee of ten. This 
group will then officially become our Policy Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Denison observes that in schools with 
a small faculty, a committee made up of the 
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whole faculty night be feasible. With the 
large faculty of a modern city high school, 
however, discussions are more likely to re- 
main focused and to become fruitful with 
a smaller number specifically charged with 
such responsibility by their colleagues. 

Meetings of the elected Policy Committee 
were now held at least once a month after 
school, with the principal and vice-principal 
as ex-officio members. At first, these elected 
committees chose Mr. Denison or his vice- 
principal, Dr. James S, Wishart, as chair- 
man of the group. 

“But I didn’t want it to be ‘my’ com- 
mittee,” explains Mr. Denison, and it was 
upon his insistence that the Policy Commit- 
tee now chooses its officers from among the 
elected members. “That way the faculty 
members are more likely to formulate their 
own opinions.” 

This year, for example, eight of the elec- 
ted members are classroom teachers, one a 
department chairman, and one a depart- 
ment head. Although Mr. Denison attends 
all meetings, he participates in their dis- 
cussion only for the purpose of clarification, 
and he practically never votes. Furthermore, 
the agendas are drawn up by these elected 
members; not by the administration. 

Then in May of 1954, over four years’ 
experience with an annually-elected Policy 
Committee resulted in this announcement: 


Members shall serve a term of 2 years, with half 
of the group (5) being elected on alternate years. 


In June of 1954, procedures were further 
refined by the Policy Committee’s decisions 
that: 


All communications from the faculty to the 
Policy Committee [will] be in writing so that we 
will have a record of questions or messages so that 
there will be no question as to the point at hand 
... AND THAT . .. the secretary (shall) notify the 
submitter in writing of the result of his suggestion 
or question. 


Some indication of the increasing business 
of the Policy Committee may be gathered 
from these two developments: 
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1. A “resolutions sub-committee” has been created 
“to receive the suggestions sent in by the faculty, 
read them, and make recommendations to the 
the Policy Committee . . .” as to their proper re- 
ferral. This was done “. . . to eliminate much of the 
groundwork carried on at the main meeting so that 
suggestions made by the faculty will be acted upon 
sooner.” 

2. The establishment of other sub-committees, the 
chairmen and the majority of which must be mem- 
bers of the Policy Committee, but with a minority 
of their membership being made up of pre-empted 
faculty members chosen by the sub-committees’ 
chairmen with the advice of the Policy Committee. 


The range of problems considered by the 
Policy Committee is large and goes to the 
heart of schoo] operations. Old agendas list 
such topics as “Fraternity and Sorority 
Problems in School,” “Recognition of 
Teacher Service,” “Parking Area Prob- 
lems,” “Use of Swimming Pool by Faculty,” 
and “Faculty Attendance at School Func- 
tions” (which resulted in a school policy of 
welcoming all faculty members to school 
functions without charge). There is a sub- 
committee on “School Discipline” and an- 
other on “Honors and Awards.” A hand- 
book intended primarily for teachers new 
to the school was instigated by the Policy 
Committee and carried to fruition by a sub- 
committee. A few months ago the Policy 
Committee recommended to the faculty that 
they send two delegates to our state capital 
at Albany to attend an open meeting called 
for the purpose of receiving suggestions for 
liberalizing the New York State Teachers 
Retirement System. This recommendation 
was approved by the faculty at a special 
meeting convened by the principal at the 
request of the Policy Committee. 

Upon occasion, the Policy Committee has 
requested the principal to write certain 
letters, to issue certain dicta, and to spend 
General Fund monies for certain purposes. 
In no case has Mr. Denison yet ignored or 
defied the recommendations of the Policy 
Committee. Furthermore, the report of the 
Middle Atlantic States Association noted 
that the Policy Committee “. . . has worth- 
while objectives for long-range plans.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

Charlotte High School, Rochester, 
N.Y., has had a program of faculty par- 
ticipation in administrative policy 
making since 1946. Mr. de Zafra, who 
teaches in the school, tells how the plan 
works, and how the teachers, students, 
and administrators in the school have 
benefited by it. Much of the material 
for the article was made available 
through the courtesy of Principal 
Glenn M. Denison, and the chairman 
of the school’s policy committee, Dr. 
Kenneth E. Gell. 





Status of the Committee 


The principal cannot, of course, abdicate 
his authority while being held fully re- 
sponsible by his superiors for the adminis- 
tration of his school. In the minutes for 
June 16, 1954, we find this statement made 
by Mr. Denison at the request of, and on 
behalf of, the Policy Committee: 

The status of this Committee is an advisory one. 
The Committee has the authority to make recom- 
mendations to Mr. Denison, or in some cases, to 
someone else on anything for the good of the 
school. We have the right to present our ideas and 
opinions of matters to the faculty and the right oi 
“free speech.” We have the authority to maxe sug- 
gestions and recommendations to the principal or 
to the faculty, but these are subject to the approval 
of the principal. 

In enlarging upon that last sentence, 
Mr. Denison is emphatic when he says, “A 
Policy Committee should not be a device 
for passing the buck. It is not something 
for the principal to hide behind. A Policy 
Committee can be of great help to a princi- 
pal in arriving at a decision, but the de- 
cision, after all, must be his.” 

A former chairman of Charlotte High's 
Policy Committee has also stated officially 
what he feels are the purposes of the Policy 
Committee: 

1. To consider any problem that is brought to 
the attention of any member of the Committee by 
any member of the faculty. 


2. To act upon any request made by Mr. Deni- 
son. 
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3. To do anything that we feel is necessary for 
the overail benefit of the school. 


There is probably a delicate, if sub- 
merged, balance here between the latent re- 
luctance of any principal to being “‘pushed 
around” and the heady “feeling its oats” by 
any emergent faculty; but this potential 
conflict can be resolved by the terms of 
Beardsley Ruml’s famous motto: “Reason- 
able men always agree if they understand 
what they are talking about.” Or, as Stuart 
Chase so well observes, the facts of a case 
almost always lead well-disposed, intelligent 
people to a unanimous conclusion when 
they are selflessly dedicated to the success 
of a common enterprise. In other words, 
the Policy Committee operates with and 
through the principal; not against him. The 
goo-year-old Quaker practice of arriving at 
a “sense of the meeting” would seem to 
have pertinent application to sessions of a 
Policy Committee. With so many attacks 
upon the schools from without, school 
people who are mature and professional 
realize that they must not attack each other. 

Certain it is that right-minded teachers 
and administrators with mutual respect for 
each other are essential for the success of a 
Policy Committee, for the best organiza- 
tional machinery in the world will fail if 
the individuals involved are not dedicated 
to its success. The birth, development, and 
extension of Charlotte High School’s demo- 
cratic atmosphere and its mode of operation 
are a living tribute to both its principal and 
its teachers. 


Benefits to Teachers 


The greatest single benefit of the Policy 
Committee to the individual teacher is that 
it gives him the feeling that his ideas are 
welcomed, considered, and acted upon ac- 
cording to their merit. A partnership atmos- 
phere is created in which teachers speak 
enthusiastically of “my” school, instead of 
resentfully about “the school where I 
teach.” The New York State Department of 
Education has put this factor succinctly: 
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Good teacher morale is basic to good mental 
health in the school, The conditions for good mental 
health for teachers are the srme as for good morale 
among pupils: common understandings and goals, 
recognition of differences among faculty members, 
good interpersonal relationships based on mutual 
respect and confidence, an atmosphere of permis- 
siveness and democratic procedures in discussing 
problems and arriving at decisions.* 


When the Policy Committee asks the 
principal to issue directives as coming 
from him, administrative weight is there- 
by given to teacher requests. The Policy 
Committee reports to its faculty by asking 
for time ont of the principal’s regular fac- 
ulty meetings, by asking the principal to 
call special faculty meetings, and by asking 
the principal to include certain items in 
his weekly “Office Bulletin” to teachers. 

A further benefit of the Policy Committee 
is the unique in-service training afforded its 
elected members. 


Benefits to Students 


Democracy in a school is like sunshine: It 
permeates. Inevitably, the students also 
benefit from a school which is democrati- 
cally administered, as is evident from these 
words of the Middle Atlantic States Associ- 
ation’s Evaluation Committee’s report: 


The Committee finds use for many superlatives 
in commending the school on its wide and varied 
offerings of pupil activities. . . . The leadership 
training for the pupils holding office is remarkably 
good. Many of these activities give fine training in 
the development of responsibility and initiative. . . . 
The students conduct the activity program with fine 
poise and unusually good judgment. . . . The inter- 
est of the students in the activity program is out- 
standing. . . . The Committee also felt that in the 
coordination of a variety of activities and services 
into an effective educational program, a democratic 
process is in evidence which provides opportunities 
for both staff members and students to participate 
in the development and growth of cooperative pro- 
cedures. ... 


Because Charlotte High School believes 
that American pupils in today’s world 


* Removing Blocks to Mental Health in School. 
Prepared by the Mental Health Committee of the 
State Education Department. Albany, N.Y.: 1954, 
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need more than just the traditional and 
nominal “student government,” the minutes 
of its Policy Committee’s meeting for De- 
cember 8, 1954 contain this motion: 


That this Policy Committee recommend the 
establishment of an interim, liaison council to be 
known as the Student-Faculty Council composed of 
3 faculty members chosen by the Policy Committee 
and 5 student members to be named by the Execu- 
tive Student Council, The purpose of this council 
[will be] to consider school problems. Their sugges- 
tions and recommendations will be submitted to the 
Policy Committee. This council [will] choose its own 
chairman and establish its own rules and regula- 
tions. 


This Student-Faculty Council is now in 
operation. Just as the morale and produc- 
tion levels of factory workers and teachers 
go up when they are made to feel that they 
are genuine partners in an enterprise, so 
should Charlotte’s students become still 
better citizens of our American democracy 
if they can be further helped to feel that 
they are responsible partners of their school 
whose considered opinions are sought, stud- 
ied, and acted upon. How better to keep a 
faculty in touch with the changing nature 
of its student body than by joint student- 
faculty committees working creatively to- 
gether on school problems over the years? 
What better apprenticeship in democratic 
living can be afforded our adults of tomor- 
row? 


Benefits to the Administration 


There are at least four reasons why demo- 
cratic teacher-principal relations will bene- 
fit the administration of a school: 

1. The school of the dictatorial, closed- 
minded principal will inevitably be left 
behind by today’s rapid improvements in 
the educational world. No administrator 
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can possibly keep up with all the develop- 
mer.ts in all educational departments; he 
needs the recommendations of his experts 
on the firing line—his department heads 
and his classroom teachers. 

2. The wise administrator also sees the 
Policy Committee as a safety valve which 
prevents the building up of poisonous grip- 
ing that eats away the morale of a faculty 
which has no legitimate outlet. 

3. Teachers who have helped to formu- 
late policy and who feel a proprietary in- 
terest in their school will invariably do a 
better job of public relations with the 
parents of their pupils than do teachers 
who “just work here.” 

4. Teachers are more inclined to accept 
and to go along with decisions endorsed by 
their elected colleagues than they are with 
arbitrary, one-man, administrative fiats. 

In short, the advantages of a Policy Com- 
mittee to the administration would seem to 
be so great that only a distrust of demo- 
cratic processes and/or a fear of his own 
teachers can account for a principal's re- 
sisting the emergence of such a group. The 
democratic principal with the welfare of 
his school at heart entertains any and all 
questions about school business from the 
members of the Policy Committee, feeling 
that the more they know, the sounder and 
more helpful will be their judgment. 

A total of nearly twenty years of teaching 
in half a dozen schools in several different 
communities convinces me that a major ave- 
nue toward the improvement of American 
education lies in increased democratic part- 
nerships of teacher with pupils, of pupils 
with administrators, and of administrators 
with teachers. It is a healthy development 
that America’s schools are growing toward 
democracy incarnate! 


Let's face it: A clear sentence is one of the hardest kinds to write because clear thinking 
is one of the hardest things to do.—ARNOLD LEsLte LAZzARus. 





The Roxbury High Plan for Using 
Social Studies 


A-V in 


By 
LEO TARUTZ 


tT Roxsury Memorial High School for 

Girls, we have developed a well-bal- 

anced program of audio-visual instruction 
for the social studies classes. 

We know that visual aids are not a 
panacea. We treat them as aids and aids 
alone, not as substitutes for good teaching. 
But we believe that they can make good 
teaching more effective if properly used— 
that is, used skillfully after sufficient 
planning. 

We have learned that planning must 
include the pupils, for the best-planned 
lesson with visual aids can be ruined if the 
class has not been properly prepared for the 
aid. 

Let us now see the visual aids in action. 


Bulletin Boards 


In the social studies classes, the bulletin 
board has stimulated the students to keep 
abreast of current events. Student commit- 
tees keep the bulletin board up-to-date. 
They list the good TV shows for the week 
and for the future—shows that should be 
watched for their educational values. They 
suggest the best in radio listening, both AM 
and FM—the time and date of the American 
United programs, the “University of Chi- 
cago Round Table,” “Youth Asks the 
Government,” “American Forum of the 
Air,” “Reports from the United Nations,” 
and the like. The bulletin also includes 
notices of any TV show that relates to the 
class work. For the literary-minded, the 
bulletin board suggests the latest books that 
can be correlated with tlie unit the class is 
studying. Movies and plays that reflect class 
activities are posted. Naturally, the bulletin 
board contains clippings from newspapers 


and magazines on contemporary and con- 
troversial issues as well as on the unit being 
studied at the time. 

During and before election week the 
bulletin board contained all the pertinent 
facts about the election, the various national 
public opinion polls, biographical sketches 
of the candidates, specimen ballots, interest- 
ing facts and highlights on the coming elec- 
tions, magazine and newspaper stories con- 
taining election data, and the time and 
dates of TV, radio, and FM broadcasts that 
promised to be good listening for election 
details. Then following the election, the 
local, state, and national results were posted 
and discussed. 

Our social studies classes lived the excite- 
ment of election time through the medium 
of the bulletin board. 


Films 


Through the visual aid department of the 
city of Boston, we obtained a schedule of 
good films to cover each unit of work. These 
films have been used either to introduce or 
to summarize a unit. Each teacher in the 
social studies department has a schedule of 
the films to be shown in order that he may 
correlate it with his class work. By the time 
the pupils arrive at the projection room, 
they have already been prepared for the 
film; they know exactly what to look for in 
it. They do not expect to be entertained. 
They know they are to see something mean- 
ingful; they are to satisfy some desire, fill 
some need, or gain some aditional informa- 
tion. As soon as the class arrives, the room 
is darkened, and the film is shown. After 
the showing, the class is reacly for discussion, 
q'estions, or a test—whatever the teacher 
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has prepared. Prior to each film showing, 
the teacher has set up his objectives, ques- 
tions, and points to observe, and things to 
look for. 

The films chosen for the current year are: 


. The Louisiana Purchase 

. The Monroe Doctrine 

. John Marshall 

. Westward Movement 

. Our National Government 
. How a Bill Becomes a Law 
. Abraham Lincoln 

. Supreme Court 

. Are you a Good Citizen? 

. White House 

. Careers for Girls 

. High School, Your Challenge 
. Presidents of the U. S. 

. News Parade, 1942 


en oe wn = 


A member of the social studies staff pre- 
views each film and prepares for the other 
members of the social studies department a 
summary of the film, and an outline of the 
objectives of the film, some procedures prior 
to the showing of the film, and follow-up 
procedure. 

Thus, prior to the showing of the film, 
“John Marshall,” each faculty member 
knew something about the film. He knew 
that the Supreme Court was ineffective 
until John Marshall became Chief Jus- 
tice; that John Marshall dedicated his life 
to make the Supreme Court a strong arm 
of the government of the U. S.; that he 
brought dignity and scholarship to the 
Court, and that he made it an independent 
organ of ‘he government, rather than a 
suppliant one. Along with the summary, 
each teacher received the following outline: 


A. Main objectives of the film: 
1. To show the students how the Sup: :me 
Court became a powerful arm in the 
ment. 
2. To show tne students how the Supreme Court 
under John Marshal] became a strong ir.de- 
pendent body. 
3. To show how Marshall strengthened the 
National government through his famous de- 
cisions: Marbury vs. Madison, the Dartmouth 
College Case, McCulloch vs. Maryland. 

B. Procedure prior to showing the film: 
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1. The class studies Henry Clay's American 
system and the new spirit of nationalism that 
existed. 
2. The class becomes acquainted with the “Era 
of Good Feeling” and its contribution to Na- 
tional Unity. 
§- The class learns about the Second National 
Bank—another aspect of the spirit of National- 
ism. 
4- The class studies the Tariff of 1816. 
5. The class studies the relationship between 
Nationalism and the Supreme Court as illus- 
trated by: 
(a) the Supreme Court under Jay 
(b) Justice Story and John Marshall 
(c) Martin vs. Hunter's Lesee (1816) 
(d) McCulloch vs. Maryland (1819) 
(e) Dartmouth College vs. Woodward (1819) 
6. The class writes biographical sketches and 
holds discussions of John Marshall. 
7. The class is told what to look for in the film. 
(a) Marshall's early career 
(b) his appointment to the seat of Chief 
Justice—how and why 
(c) his decisions 
(a) his contributions toward nationalism 
C. Showing the film: “John Marshall.” 
D. Follow-up procedure: 
1. Questions are asked about material seen in 
the film. 
(a) his early career . 
(b) the background of his appointment 
(c) the importance of his decisions 
(d) his contributions to strengthening the 
national government 
2. Any misconceptions are cleared up. 


Thus the film “John Marshall” was an 
excellent summary for the unit “Nation- 
alism.” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

At Roxbury, Mass., Memorial High 
School (for girls) they believe that 
audio-visual aids are not the cure-all for 
teaching problems, but can be extreme- 
ly useful when used properly. Leo Ta- 
rutz, who teaches social studies at the 
school, explains how the various aids 
are used and correlated with the study- 
units in the social studies department. 
He is also assistant professor of History 
at Calvin Coolidge College, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Recordings 

In addition to watching films, the social 
studies classes listen to recordings. Some- 
times the recordings will introduce a unit 
and the film will summarize it. We did this 
with the film, “The Monroe Doctrine.” 
The recording introduced the unit. After 
class discussion, questions, etc., the film 
summarized the material about the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The director of audio-visual aids obtains 
the records from the Boston Public Library. 
Unlike the films, which are shown in a pro- 
jection room, records are played in the 
regular classroom. The teacher’s manual 
for the record contains such information 
for the teacher as: the objective of the rec- 
ord, questions for discussion, summary of 
the record, and other aids to use, such as 
an atlas, a map, and pictures. 

These records have helped to bring to 
life scenes from history. The students live 
each episode, and realize that Jefferson and 
Clay were not just history-book characters, 
but real people. 

Records, perhaps more than any other 
aid, have helped to bring realism to the 
social studies class. For example, the re- 
cording of the election of 1800 led the pu- 
pils to understand that the politician of to- 
day is just the goth century variety of the 
fellow in Jefferson's time. Pupils learn the 
value of persuasion, of arguing one’s point 
of view; and they learn how to influence 
people to think. 

Slides 

The social studies teachers have learned 
to make their own slides. They find it par- 
ticularly handy for map work, to demon- 
strate routes of explorers, westward expan- 
sion, railroad lines, the Cumberland road, 
and battles. These would be difficult to fol- 
low from wall maps or textbook maps. 

Slides have proved excellent aids to give 
color to student reports. They make the re- 
ports more interesting, and incidentally, 
have stimulated the students to make re- 
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ports on a more professional level. Many a 
student has confided to me that she felt 
like a professional lecturer when she used 
the slides to demonstrate her report. 

We have also taken advantage of the free 
lecture service with slides of the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Last year Miss Maginnis of the 
staff of the Museum gave six lectures (with 
slides) to the world history classes on cul- 
ture, art, and religion in India, China, and 
Japan. 

These lectures stimulated the students 
to further activity not only in their history 
classes but also in their English and art 
classes. 


Pictures 


The social studies teachers use pictures 
very liberally at Roxbury Memorial High 
School for Girls. Pictures tell stories that 
would take thousands of words to describe. 
It is much easier to visualize the dress, the 
homes, the customs, and manners of a 
period after seeing a few pictures. Marshall, 
Calhoun, Clay, and Webster have become 
familiar sights to the students who have seen 
pictures of them. The architecture of the 
periods of American history, the appear- 
ance of the Constitutional Convention, the 
early newspapers, Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and other scenes come alive in the 
classroom through pictures. 

From time to time, we have used the 
service of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Their lecturers will visit our social studies 
classes and talk about the pictures they dis- 
play. 

The schedule of lectures with pictures 
for the Ancient History classes for the cur- 
rent year includes 16 topics dealing with 
ancient civilizations—their daily life, litera- 
ture, recreation, politics, agriculture, etc. 
The schedule of lectures with pictures for 
the Mediaeval History classes include 13 
topics ranging from mediaeval town life 
to Dante. Six lectures with pictures for the 
modern history classes are scheduled for 
this year. The subjects cover French and 
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English history from the 17th to the 19th 
centuries. 

These pictures for these lectures are on 
display a week or two prior to the lecture. 
That way the class has an opportunity to 
inspect the pictures, and prepare questions; 
and will know what to anticipate. 

These informal lectures are treats for the 
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students. They help prevent any possible 
monotony, and have been of great educa- 
tional value to us. 

We are very proud of the progress that 
our students make in their social studies 
classes, and we attribute this success to the 
intelligent use that the staff has made of the 
visual aids. 


. nicks. of the Jrade no 


By Tep Gorpon 


TEXTBOOKS IN PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS—Why not get a public library in 
your community to maintain a shelf or sec- 
tion on which would be displayed copies 
of every textbook in current use in your 
school or system, arranged by grades and 
subjects? Here, parents and other citizens 
would have ready access to the materials 
being studied by their own and other chil- 
dren of the community.—Phi Delta Kappan. 


AVERAGING GRADES—Would you 
like to cure the I-didn’t-get-what-I-deserve 
attitude which some pupils exhibit when 
marks are passed out? Keep a record of 
daily and test marks on 3x5, cards, a card 
for each pupil in each class. During the last 
meeting of the class for the marking period, 
pass the cards out and let the students get 
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Epiror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THe 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


their own averages. A quick check by the 
teacher is all that is needed to verify aver- 
ages, and often the pupil’s attitude is 
changed to I-hope-I-don’t-get-what-I-deserve. 
This method has other advantages over the 
traditional record book which will be ob- 
vious once it has been adopted.—SisTer 
Mary Fines Goucn, O.P., Spalding, Neb. 
Academy. 


PREVENTING STICKUPS—To prevent 
thumb tacks from mutilating the corners 
of items repeatedly posted on bulletin 
boards, stick gummed, round reinforcements 
(the kind used for the protection of the 
holes in loose-leaf notebook paper) on the 
corners and keep the points of the thumb- 
tacks within their centers.—Carlos de Zafra, 
Jr., John Marshall High School, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


WOULD YOU LIKE A TRIP TO 
MARS?—This caption appeared on our bul- 
letin board and underneath in small letters 
were the words—“a limited number of pass- 
ports are available at the library desk.” 
Sheer curiosity brought the prospective 
traveller to the desk. Inside the folded 
“passport” was an annotated list of new 
science fiction books which gave a complete 
itinerary for an imaginary flight.—Adona 
R. Sick, librarian, Union-Endicott (N.Y.) 
High School. 





PAPERBOUNDS: 


A Valuable Source of Good Reading 


By 
NORVAL B. LEWIS 


YEAR AGO I was mad; six months ago 

I was mad; a month ago I was mad. 
I'm still mad. And don’t try to persuade me 
to substitute angry for mad: I was plumb 
mad, through and through, and | still am. 
Every time I'd start to simmer down, I'd 
pick up a magazine (often a professional 
one) or a newspaper, or I'd overhear some 
silly teacher talking, and there'd go that 
old stimulus-response business again. 

Why, oh why can’t even teachers get it 
through their heads that paperbound books 
are not the vehicle for sending their readers 
to perdition in a handcart, but rather, a 
heaven-sent opportunity? 

Just yesterday, being in a calm and peace- 
ful mood because I had survived yet once 
again until 3:20 on Friday, I strolled into 
my favorite drugstore for a browse through 
the paperbounds. Ah, soul’s delight! The 
riches—and, I must admit, the depths— 
spread before me! But then I heard some 
character at the adjoining soda fountain 
murmur in none-too-dulcet tones, “Fer 
Gawd’s sakes, what's Mr. Lewis doin’ lookin’ 
at thet trash? Don’t he know no better?” 

I was tempted to heave Schweitzer’s Out 
of My Life and Thought at him, but it was 
obvious that Schweitzer would throw him 
for a loss, so I compromised by muttering 
in my beard, “O.K., Jerk, how many books 
have you read during the past year?” 

But he'd spoiled my day, so I settled for 
a copy of Freud’s Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis (I already had the Schweitzer) and 
Eric Knight's The Flying Yorkshireman and 
took off. 

It’s bad enough when someone not a 
teacher has this attitude toward paper- 


bounds, but when a teacher has it, oh my! 

What lowered my ignition point in the 
first place was an article in a teachers’ 
magazine in which the writer intimated 
that all paperbounds are of the same caliber 
as the “books” by Mickey (“Slug ‘m’”) Spil- 
lane. Even teachers sneer, they jeer, and yes, 
they even leer when anyone mentions that 
behind-the-barn term, paperbounds. 

But what saddens me more than it mad- 
dens me is that we teachers are not using 
the plethora of fine material in paper 
covers. Oh, some few teachers are making an 
attempt to, but my observations force me 
to conclude that few even of those discern- 
ing teachers who do not sneer at paper- 
bounds use them, either for themselves or 
for their students, as fully as they might. 

I have to grant that there’s a great deal 
of junk published in paper covers, so much 
of it that frequently the critics of “them 
paperbounds” seem to be justified, thus 
discouraging those who would like to use 
such books. And it certainly is difficult to 
differentiate the good from the bad. But 
isn’t it a major part of our job as teachers 
to help our students to develop just such 
discernment? 

Then let’s face up to our responsibilities 
by combatting the mammary-comic-book- 
sadism pornography by using that which is 
good in the paperbounds. You don’t refuse 
to drive a car just because there are a lot of 
rolling wrecks on the highways, do you? 

Oh, you're one of the school that says 
“Burn anything in paper covers”? Then 
let’s leave the paperbounds for a bit and 
talk about good books. I’ve seen a good deal 
of rather favorable comment recently about 
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The Caine Mutiny, and I'm sure you have 
too. Even among the non-reading high- 
schoolers, there’s been a rather favorable 
reaction. Last year one girl, who had ad- 
mitted that she had never before read com- 
pletely through a book of any kind, dashed 
up to me during recess and said, “Say, Mr. 
Lewis, do you know any more books like 
The Caine Mutiny? That was good.” And 
just the other day I glimpsed a copy that 
was held together by paper tape. (You see, 
the pupils have been buying their own 
copies, as we just can’t afford to keep 
enough of them in the school library.) Oh, 
by the way, the paper-taped copy was a 
paperbound. You don’t expect a high school 
pupil to spend two, three, or four dollars 
for a BOOK, do you? 

Let me see. If I remember correctly, Moby 
Dick is called a “classic,” a book that every- 
one should read. The Iliad, The Odyssey, 
Don Quixote, The Three Musketeers, St. 
Exupery’s Night Flight, Orwell's 7984, Mary 
Ward’s The Snake Pit, Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark’s The Track of the Cat, Fischer's 
Ghandi, Thoreau’s Walden—they have all 
met with student approval and even en- 
thusiasm. Yet these are but a few of the 
titles that almost any literate parent would 
be happy to see his son or daughter reading. 
And the best of it is that most of these 
PAPERBOUNDS cost only 50 cents or less. 

For the teacher? Of course. He can be 
rich in books even without access to a town 
or school library. I'd probably never have 
read Jaques Barzun’s Teacher in America if 
it weren’t published in an inexpensive 
paperbound edition. Yet it’s a wonderfully 
stimulating book, even if a person doesn’t 
agree with Mr. Barzun’s ideas. Gilbert 
Highet’s The Art of Teaching I bought a 
few years ago in hard covers, but it’s now 
published by Knopf in paper covers, one of 
the new Vintage Books. I wouldn’t be 
without a copy. Marquand’s The Late 
George Apley, J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher 
in the Rye (a must for every teacher), 
Richard Wright's Invisible Man, Schlesing- 
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er’s The Age of Jackson, Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Saiesman, Alfred North White- 
head’s The Aims of Education, George 
Gamow’s Biography of the Earth are just a 
few of the titles I can see now in my book- 
case. Georges Simenon, Agatha Christie, 
Ray Bradbury, Steinbeck, Maugham, Hem- 
ingway, Wolfe, Hawthorne, Stephen Crane, 
D. H. Lawrence—name almost any good 
writer. He'll be represented in the list of 
at least one publisher of paperbounds. 

Of course, a good many of these titles 
aren’t commonly seen on the newsstands or 
in bookstores—more’s the pity—except in 
college bookstores. (One college professor 
teaching extension courses lugs a suitcase 
full of paperbounds to his classes, so that 
his students may buy them.) 

Even if you're not in a metropoi a 
or do not have the privilege of takin our 
book-carrying prof’s course, it’s still easy 
enough to buy such books. Two mail order 
houses deal exclusively in paperbounds: 
Book Mail Service’ and Handy Size Book 
Co., Inc.2 The former sends a whole hatful 
of lists of various publishers to those on its 
mailing list, while the latter issues periodi- 
cally a complete catalogue of paperbounds 
available. These two mail-order houses 
stock such brands as Anchor, Vintage, 
Pocket Book, Cardinal, Modern Library 

* Book Mail Service, Box 363, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
initial lists, 10 cents. 

* Handy Size Book Co., Inc., P. O. Box 49, New 


York 19, N. Y.; catalogue of paperbound books; 
$.25 or 4 for $1. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Lewis complains that too many 
teachers sneer at “paperbounds” when 
they should be introducing their pupils 
to good reading in these books—and 
reading them themselves. The author, 
who teaches English at Majye Central 
Institute, Pittsheld, Me., offers an 
apologia pro paperbounds, and suggests 
some ways in which teachers can be- 
come acquainted with the wealth of 
good titles in the 25-to-50-cent field. 
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(paper), Signet, Mentor, Ballantine, and 
the English Penguin, Pelican, Puffin, etc. 
The only list—that I know of—contain- 
ing paperbounds sifted for suitability to 
classroom use at the secondary level is one 
compiled by Hart Day Leavitt. It is A Cata- 
logue of Inexpensive Books for English 
Classes,* and lists mostly paperbounds. 

With such an embarras de richesses it 
may well be difficult to decide which books 
to recommend to students. Of course it’s a 
tough job. But there are several lists to aid 
us perplexed advisors. 

One excellent source is the Teen Age 
Book Club, sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zine.* For members of the club, TAB issues 
each month during the school year a list of 
16 paperbound books from which the 
student may choose those he wishes to buy. 
For the teacher's aid, the lists are graded 
with a symbol: for younger and slow (high 
school) readers, for average readers, and 
for advanced readers. For example, in a 
recent month John Hersey’s Hiroshima was 
listed for the advanced reader. TAB is used 
to my knowledge as far down as the seventh 
grade. 

Other lists are available too, designed for 
both the pupil and the teacher to use. 
Perhaps the easiest graded lists to use, and 
the most readily available to most of us, are 
those issued by the National Council of 
Teachers of English: Adventuring with 
Books (Grades Kg.-6), Your Reading 
(Grades 7-9), Books for You (Grades 9-12) 
and Good Reading (College, Aduits).° Of 

*Hart Day Leavitt, 195 Main Street, Andover, 
Mass.; A Catalogue of Inexpensive Books for English 
Classes; 25 cents or 6 for $1.00. 

*Teen Age Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y.; no ae initial kit. 


* National Coun f Teachers of English, 704 S. 
6th St., Champaign, IIL: 
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course these are not all lists of paperbounds 
exclusively (Good Reading, itself a paper- 
bound, is), but since many of the better 
paperbounds are reprints of hard cover edi- 
tions, these lists offer a great deal of help to 
the student, or to the teacher, looking for 
good paperbounds. 

The Wonderful World of Books, a Men- 
tor (paperbound) publication, although not 
a reading list, is a great help in stimulating 
interest in books, whether paperbound or 
not, and suggests other sources for choosing 
books. (See Anne J. Richter’s article, “The 
Selection of Books.’’) 

Aside from the usual sources of booklists 
frequently available at state and public 
libraries, the various state departments of 
education, the state universities and some 
teachers’ colleges are further sources of 
booklists, for both the elementary and the 
secondary level, although naturally not re- 
stricted to paperbounds. 

Do you wonder, then, that with so many 
fine books and lists to help us choose them, 
I have to put a lid on my temper every 
time I hear a teacher sneer at paperbounds? 
And that I am sad that so few teachers use 
such books as much as they could? I’m 
giving you fair warning now: at the next 
teachers’ convention that I attend, if I hear 
any sneering or jeering at “them paper- 
bound books,” I’m going to bop someone 
with The Grapes of Wrath and then hit 
The Oregon Trail myself, seeking Sanctu- 


ary. 





Adventuring with Books; 60 cents, or for 20 or 


more, 50 cents ea. 

Your Reading; 60 cents, 
cents ea. 

Books for You; 40 cents, 
cents ea. 

Good Reading; 35 cents, 
cents ea. 


or for 20 or more, 50 
or for 20 or more, go 


or for 20 or more, 27 


Sometimes, I fear, we are unimpressed by a student's skill in argument because we do 
not agree with the arguments that he has advanced. The hide-bound reactionary must 
have an especially difficult time with most examinations.—Paut B. Drepericx in The Eng- 


lish Record. 





YOUTH and ‘“‘The Awful 
Power of CHOICE”’ 


By 
CHARLES A. TONSOR 


HERE IS a day (it is somewhere between 

twelve and twenty) when the boy takes 
command of his own bark, and begins to 
navigate it. He holds the awful power of 
choice.” I have never been able to dig up 
the author of that statement but he has 
spoken volumes. The awful power of choice 
works for weal or woe of the adolescent, for 
his choices make him a well adjusted indi- 
vidual or a delinquent in that pursuit called 
life. 


Note that the limits are between 12 and 
20. Unless he is an exceptional individual 
who has learned early the consequences of 
choice and his responsibility for the out- 


come—sobering reflections, indeed—he is 
likely to make very unwise choices and steer 
his bark amid the quicksands and reefs to 
its destruction. Not all delinquenis are 
those who reach confinement in public in- 
stitutions. Many live handsomely in their 
headstrong way until the consequences of 
their unwise decisions catch up with them, 
then: 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


Omar spake with clarity and vision. 

Somewhere between 12 and 20! That is 
adolescence! Adolescence is a turbulent age 
because physical power has often developed 
beyond the power of the mental capacity 
to control it. That produces a flock of “iffi- 
culties: 

1. Youth does things for the pure “hell 
of it.” It admits reason is against it, but has 
to let off steam somehow. 
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2. Youth wants to “get square.” It is still 
in the eye-for-an-eye and tooth-for-a-tooth 
morality. That can cause a heap of trouble. 

3. An adolescent often can’t accept him- 
self. He wants to do as others do, to be the 
equal of others no matter what his handi- 
caps. That may lead to inferiority com- 
plexes, neuroses and even psychoses! 

4. Youth wants independence without 
knowing or accepting the responsibilities of 
independence. A real dilemma! That means 
an adolescent wants the security of child- 
hood but the freedom of adulthood; he is 
unwilling to admit that dependence was 
the price of that security. Often this is the 
cause of youth’s conflicts, its inability to get 
along with parents and family, its resent- 
fulness of a situation it cannot harmonize 
to its own liking. When this happens the 
dynamics of an adolescent’s behavior may 
be described as hostile and even aggressive. 
Such youth find it hard to face the con- 
sequences of their own actions. Just how to 
harmonize the desire for independence and 
the control needed upon that independence 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

One of the difficulties of young 
people is that they must make decisions 
which will determine the whole future 
course of their lives. Dr. Tonsor gives 
some of the reasons why this “awful 
power of choice” can raise difficulties, 
and suggests ways in which educators 
can help young people exercise it 
wisely. The author ts principal of 
Grover Cleveland High School in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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for a normal life is the baffling problem. 

5- Youth hasn’t yet recognized the vast 
gulf between the dollar in the pocket and 
the earnings it will make in the years ahead. 
A young person is likely to look to the job 
at hand, neglect school work, begin to play 
truant, quit, get the job, and some money, 
oblivious to the fact that he is limited to 
“any old job” and that eventually, as his 
needs increase, he will be found on the 
street corner because no one will pay him 
any more money for “any old job.” He is 
finally awake to his lack of skill but un- 
willing to admit it or to rectify the error. To 
maintain status with the crowd he hangs 
out with, he must have money; ergo——! 

Just what is at the bottom of a given case, 
only the youth himself can tell and often 
he does not know for sure. But unless he 
can be brought to recognize what the situa- 
tion is, no one else can give the necessary 
clues to his behavior. The problem is to get 
him to study himself and his situation be- 
cause often as not he fails to have the re- 
motest idea that any of ‘~ roots of the 
trouble lie in himself. . » was not issu- 
ing idle words when he sougut to focus the 
attention of Greek youth on themselves— 
“Know thyself!” That is the secret of an ad- 
justed individual. 

6. The worst type of resulting problem 
occurs when the youth, like a clam, with- 
draws into his shell to avoid problems. 
That, too, may lead to neuroses, psychoses, 
and complete breakdown of psychic activ- 


> 
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ity unless a catharsis can be stimulated. It is 
better that such a person cuss and damn 
everybody and everything‘ than that he hold 
his peace and boil within. It may lead not 
merely to aggression as a release but even 
self destruction. 

Most serious of all is the individual whose 
every wrong action seems fraught with suc- 
cess until he almost is convinced that he is 
above the power of consequence. For on 
that mad voyage, many others are passen- 
gers to a similar doom and many others are 
led to a similar career because of their wor- 
ship of the individual and his progress. 
Youth is an age of imitation; its choices 
may be made on imitation; and nothing is 
so strong an incentive to do right or wrong 
as imitation of someone who captures the 
imagination of youth. Many a youth has 
been branded a delinquent whose career 
started in imitation of someone “accepted” 
in the community. 


Give to youth the right people to imitate! 
Not idols with feet of clay! People they can 
see, hear and follow. Not people they are 
told about; but people to whom they can 
talk, whose work they can see and emuate. 
“Oh yea!” says the cynic. But it is true! In 
my day it was Bob Fitzsimmons, James J. 
Corbett—records as clean as a hound’s 
tooth! Christy Mathewson! Later, Lou 
Gehrig! Yes, only as we provide just that, 
can we feel somewhat safe about that awful 
power of choice. 


Guide-A-Phones 


The American Museum of Natural History in New 
York is putting into use portable, short-range radio 
receiver sets on the “walkie-talkie” principle, for 
giving talks about exhibits to individual visitors as 
they walk through the halls. The sets are in small 
aluminum cases with a shoulder strap, and are 
loaned to visitors for a small rental charge. 

Transmitters in each exhibition hall give recorded 
talks presenting information about the various ex- 


hibits not given in the exhibition labels. Each talk 
begins by telling the visitor the route he should take 
in the hall, and a bell sounds when it is time to 
move to a new exhibit. Indication of the exhibit 
being discussed is given to visitors who arrive in the 
hall after a talk has started. Late comers can hear the 
beginning of the talk by staying for part of the 
next run. The talks are given continuously during 
museum hours.—Unesco Features. 

















St. Paul language arts teachers utilize 


THE COMMUNITY 


By 
RUTH LANGER 


EACHERS AND students actively using 
ae resources of a community build 
good will and good public relations. One 
obligation a teacher learns early is that of 
knowing how to find out what his com- 
munity offers. He may get ideas by social 
contacts, by visiting community agencies, 
by studying state and regional resources, 
by keeping track of public meetings in the 
community, and by reading the daily news- 
papers. Each teacher can select from the 
community what is most relevant to his 
needs, and can decide whether a community 
resource actually will clarify some aspect 
of the problem before the class, and whether 
it actually will promote for the student a 
sense of relationship with the world around 
him. 

There is scarcely a unit a language arts 
teacher attempts which does not point 
toward community use. However, in teach- 
ing the skills of reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening within that unit the teacher is 
confronted again with many possible uses 
of community resources. Although I will 
describe the use of community resources in 
St. Paul schools specifically, every school 
can match examples given by similar ex- 
amples of its own. 

One major interest which adolescents of 
various ages have is vocational. Whether 
this interest is met on the junior high 
school level or in senior high school with 
a more mature look at the world at work, 
the community seems able to supply mean- 
ingful experiences. During the past year a 
St. Paul teacher working through the Re- 
source Office of the Department of Edu- 
cation called on about a hundred different 


places of employment of all kinds—clerical, 
industrial, professional—to obtain from 
their personnel and employment offices ap- 
plication blanks for students to study. The 
social security office has, on various occa- 
sions, sent a representative to the schools 
to talk about social security and related 
job topics. The juvenile court officers have 
given small groups of student interviewers 
information about their jobs and about 
social service jobs. 

A student obtained the services of his 
father and some excellent films from a 
local industrial plant for his class. Another 
group of students who were planning to 
enter college made an appointment for an 
interview with the registrar of one of the 
local colleges. Students in the St. Paul on- 
the-job training program talk about their 
work in their classes. School counselors 
usually are well supplied with material on 
the armed forces, but students—especially 
boys—have visited the recruiting office 
themselves. 

Some teachers, with the help of Future 
Teachers groups, who work as personal 
aides within the classroom itself, keep 
records of what speakers they can use for 
a unit or what field trips are particularly 
valuable. Filing of materials of any sort 
by student help within the class is a way 
of teaching library skills, and making up 
a bibliography or a file is a very exacting 
writing experience. In addition, several St. 
Paul teachers have compiled a field trip 
handbook and a speakers’ or class visitors’ 
handbook—all of which indicate a grow- 
ing need and use of the people around us. 

All language arts teachers teach units 
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which in some way or other are concerned 
with personal values for youngsters. Units 
on hobbies, worthy use of leisure time, read- 
ing for adventure, enjoying nature, develop- 
ment of a personal philosophy—we have a 
whole library of units or projects for these 
adolescent interests. In even the more per- 
sonally slanted of these interests, the com- 
munity plays its part. For a unit en hobbies, 
for example, a pupil brought his display of 
autographs to school. It included such 
valuable signatures as those of President 
Eisenhower, former Chief-of-Staff George 
Marshall, and some early governors of Min- 
nesota. The student is a member of the 
Autograph Club—an adult group. Stamp 
and coin collecting is common. Students 
have shown their own and parents’ collec- 
tions. In St. Paul there are no less than 
twelve hobby shops, as well as a Stamp 
Mart for students to visit. A pupil whose 
mental ability was very low, who had a 
physical handicap as well, and whose outlet 
for frustrations was belligerence had been 
to Florida and brought back an aquarium 


which he kept stocked from local pet mar- 
kets. His most successful piece of school 
work during the year was his account of his 
hobby, for which he made a one-man field 
trip to two local pet shops to interview 
and observe. 


The visit of the ballet to St. Paul stim- 
ulated a leisure interest. The public library 
exhibited a group of ballet puppets at the 
same time. One student, about the time of 
the ballet performance, interviewed the 
manager of the municipal auditorium. The 
problems of preparation, bookings, adver- 
tising appeal to varied audiences and like 
problems proved to be good interview ma- 
terial. 

A teacher in a local junior high school 
reported that her pupils’ love of adventure 
had started them talking of local caves in 
the area. The upshot was that a small group 
of pupils visited the Minnesota Historical 
Society to study what was known about the 
historical Carver’s Cave as well as caves 
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along the south side of the river, one 
of which was used as a bizarre setting for 
a night club in an earlier day. In the 
course of the study of the caves, the 
city engineer told of the telephone com- 
pany’s use of natural cave passages to lay 
underground wires in the downtown area. 
The teacher and her pupils talked to the 
mushroom growers who use the caves along 
the south bank of the river, and through 
them a field trip was arranged. A local 
creamery was called on and they explained 
how they used the caves in making cheese. 
This little sortie was a take-off for a wider 
range of interest in adventure as such, and 
finally led into geographical interests. 

Inviting speakers or visitors to the class- 
room is a common way to use the com- 
munity. They can bring the question, 
“What is Success?” from the realm of the 
purely academic to that of the practical, 
for personal philosophy as interpreted by 
various people gives meaning to the ques- 
tion. For example, a polio victim who was 
a former varsity football player spoke at 
a high school assembly. Certainly a kind 
of success—that found by overcoming handi- 
caps—was indicated there as well as courage. 

The public library can play an important 
role in stimulating reading and making 
it enjoyable. The library has records and a 
film section as well as books; bibliographies 
may be obtained from it; librarians have 
given book reviews in various classes and 
schools; the library has been visited by 
school classes and committees. The St. Paul 
library also features excellent displays and 
exhibits. Some recent ones were: “Dinosaur 
National Park,” “The Sea Around Us,” and 
“Photography—Job or Hobby?” 

The local newspapers are a community 
resource frequently taken advantage of in 
St. Paul. For example, interest in reading 
was sparked by a famous local columnist 
called Hawf-N-Hawf who obligingly drew 
profiles and presented them autographed to 
his student interviewers. A newspaper office 
has been visited often by classes, and of 
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course, the paper itself is a resource for 
studying every kind of news and its impact 
on the general public. Newspapers also 
frequently publish popular books in serial 
form. Our Virgin Island and a current book 
by Bishop Sheen are examples of this. 

Afternoon sessions of the St. Paul 
Women’s Institute often have authors and 
speakers who appeal to teen-agers—Ogden 
Nash, for example. 

Travel and adventure reading have been 
stimulated by visits of a class to local travel 
agencies for posters and other information. 

Not only do reading and listening op- 
portunities multiply with the use of the 
community, but so do speaking and writing. 
Before students telephone for a single inter- 
view the skills of good telephone conversa- 
tion come into discussion in class. A good 
interview has first been a classroom project, 
with the students playing various parts. 
Techniques of asking the right kind of 
questions, closing the interview, and practic- 
ing courtesies of the interview come natu- 
rally into focus when actual interviews are 
looming. Letter writing has come into its 
own in St. Paul, too, in many classes. Letters 
asking for information, inviting a speaker, 
and expressing thanks are natural writing 
experiences concomitant with using com- 
munity resources. Chances for building vo- 
cabulary and learning spelling meaning- 
fully also increase. In follow-up activities 
students have learned to expand their notes, 
to discuss and apply contributions made 
by a speaker to the problem in hand, to 
evaluate their handling of an interview or 
a field trip. 

Social and civic interests and needs of 
adolescents are met in St. Paul by emphasis 
on our American heritage, on our intercul- 
tural relationships, on our civic responsi- 
bilities, and on our contacts with peoples of 
other lands. The St. Paul Council of Hu- 
man Relations maintains a library of 
pamphlets and books which is open to 
the schools. Through the Council speakers 
have been obtained for assembly programs 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

Teachers in the St. Paul schools have 
found many ways of using the resources 
offered by their community. Ruth 
A. iy who is a language arts resource 
teacher in St. Paul, describes some of 
the community resources in her city, 
and tells how language arts teachers 
have used them. 





during Brotherhood Week. At the present 
time in collaboration with the St. Paul 
schools a committee is beginning work on 
a bibliography of suitable intercultural 
material for junior high school students. 

The St. Paul International Institute is 
a valuable resource. A ninth-grade core 
teacher made good use of the facilities of 
the Institute in planning a Christmas unit 
which centered around different Christmas 
customs as outgrowths of the diversity of 
our culture. The famous Festival of Na- 
tions, sponsored by the International Insti- 
tute presents untold intercultural possibili- 
ties for the language arts teacher. Students 
from St. Paul traditionally take part in the 
international dances featured by the Festi- 
val. Students also visit the Festival in classes 
during the session. 

Pupil appreciation of the diversity of 
culture in America was increased by a proj- 
ect which originated with a local high 
school. By pre-arrangement, a class visited 
in a day's field trip the many different 
churches along Summit Avenue in St. Paul. 
Either a clergyman, a priest, or a lay mem- 
ber of the congregation explained the 
architecture of each building, the rites of 
the church, and some of the dogma of the 
church. Our American heritage is made 
especially meaningful to classes or indi- 
vidual students who visit the Minnesota 
Historical Institute. The editor of its maga- 
zine, Gopher Historian, has made a special 
effort to meet the many students who visit 
her. 

Most teachers are familiar with such his- 
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torical scenes and areas in the vicinity as 
the Sibley House, Mendota, Old Fort Snel- 
ling, the Indian Mounds, or Battle Creek 
Park. A number of St. Paul pupils have 
taken field trips to these historical sites. 
Teachers have found that Maud Hart Love- 
lace’s book Early Candlelight is especially 
popular after a trip to Fort Snelling. 

In such a unit as The Search for Freedom 
and Democracy, political -figures—local, 
state, and national—have often been called 
upon. Field trips have been made to the 
City Council, the Board of County Com- 
missioners, the Law Courts, and the State 
Capitol. The Governor of the state once 
took time to greet and shake hands with 
an entire ninth-grade core class. Also, at 
one school a student introduced his father, 
a candidate for Mayor, at an assembly. 

There have been important Indian ex- 
cavations at nearby Spring Lake in Dakota 
County. The resulting exhibits, as well as 
many other Indian displays, are at the 
Science Museum. A student got at least a 
smattering of geological history in which 
he had conceived an interest by visiting a 
local restaurant in which the geological 
history of early Lake Agassiz, and an ac- 
count of how the St. Croix and the Missis- 
sippi changed their courses are depicted in 
murals with accompanying legends. An- 
other student made a classroom collection 
of photographs of historical spots in St. 
Paul. 

A responsibility felt, especially these days 
is to keep up with the world around us. 
Students are aware, increasingly, of the 
impact of new weapons upon the world and 
the strategic importance of Minnesota and 
the Twin Cities in an air age. A teacher 


who has used a unit on the air age has - 
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taken pupils to visit the local airports. 

The motion picture is another area in 
which the community can be used. A 
teacher and pupils in a number of classes 
have seen all the movies which the movie 
green sheet and other reliable reviewing 
sources mention. Within a short time—a few 
weeks—a sampling of movies adapted from 
books have included: Quo Vadis, Kiss Me 
Kate, The Importance of Being Earnest, 
The President’s Lady, The Little World of 
Don Camillo, The Master of Ballantrae, 
The Long, Long Trailer, The Robe, Rose 
Marie, Peter Pan, Fair Wind to Java, and 
The Cruel Sea. 

Radio and television time is allotted to 
schools in the Twin Cities which language 
arts teachers use for a variety of programs. 

In the St. Paul schools the use of the com- 
munity has given numerous chances for 
cooperative action, for achievement of 
democratic values and processes, for pro- 
motion of public understanding and good 
will. This program allows teachers to give 
students a glimpse of the contemporary 
world with all the complexity of modern 
life. Students learn to look at a community 
critically and to talk and write about ex- 
periences and impressions in a constructive 
and critical manner. There is at least a 
chance that they will improve in ability 
to talk to people, to participate in class 
discussion, to listen more attentively, to 
increase their vocabularies, to use language 
arts materials and skills to advantage in 
situations other than in the classroom, and 
to use the library better. Best of all, the 
St. Paul teachers, in pushing back the four 
walls of the classroom to admit wider views, 
have also learned more themselves, and 
found greater enjoyment in teaching. 


The Outrageous Price 


Conformity today is a slogan, a watchword—al- 
most a password. It is the outrageous price that 
insecure persons demand of the secure. It is treas- 
ured by those who see in change, deterioration; 
in reform, subversion. The good school, public or 
private, fights against this trend, not by failing to 


hold the pupils to standards of learning and accom- 
plishment, but by insisting upon the worth and the 
sovereign significance of each child as a person. So 
treated, most children in classroom, camp, or com- 
munity project will not sell themselves short.—Dr. 
George T. Stoddard in a recent address. 























The Families that Produce 
ADJUSTED Adolescents 


By 
PAUL H. LANDIS 


OR SEVERAL years we have been trying to 

learn what kind of family relationships 
lead to good parent-teen-age adjustment. 
Although we have made some special 
studies of college students, we have dealt 
mostly with high school seniors. 

The initial study was based on a com- 
prehensive questionnaire developed by L. 
J. Elias. This instrument, which proved to 
be both provocative and interesting to some 
5500 high school seniors who answered it, 
not only gave us a picture of teen-age prob- 
lems and adjustments of more than a third 
of the high school seniors in the graduating 
class in half the high schools of the State 
of Washington, but also provided data for 
a number of pertinent investigations into 
various aspects of family life. The more 
important ones dealt with here are: (1) the 
comparative effect of authoritarian and 
democratic family patterns on teen-age ad- 
justments, (2) teen-age adjustments in large 
and small families, and (3) teen-age ad- 
justments in complete families and families 
broken by divorce, death, or desertion. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all data re- 
ferred to in this discussion apply to the 
5500 high school seniors, or a slightly 
smaller number because of elimination of 
certain schedules which were unsatisfactory 
for particular studies. 


Authoritarian vs. Deniocratic 
Family Pattern 


As to democratic and authoritarian 
family patterns and their effect: the ques- 
tionnaire contained a number of multiple 
choice alternatives which revealed parent- 
teen-age relationships but contained no 
direct questions dealing with the authority 


pattern as such. We, therefore, selected from 
the questionnaire 17 items which we con- 
sidered most indicative of the type of 
authority pattern in operation and sub- 
mitted this list to a dozen sociologists, ask- 
ing them to pick the six items which they 
felt would most decisively separate demo- 
cratic and authoritarian parents. The 
twelve items chosen by the majority of 
these professional sociologists were scaled 
by the Guttman technique. The six most 
definitive items became the scale by which 
families were classified as authoritarian, 
democratic, or intermediate on the basis of 
the way young people had answered these 
multiple choice questions. 

We found striking and consistent pat- 
terns of difference in the groups classified 
as democratic, authoritarian, and _ inter- 
mediate, and these differences throughout 
were in favor of the democratic family, 
insofar as the adjustment of the adolescent 
in his various relationships was concerned. 
Our colleague, Walter Slocum, has since, 
with a college sample, asked young people 
whether their families were democratic or 
authoritarian, and on the basis of this 
classification, made an analysis of certain 
aspects of their adjustment.* 

While the latter study covers only a few 
of the points of our study, the results gen- 
erally are consistent. The child in the demo- 
cratic family is better adjusted generally 
than the child in the authoritarian family. 
The kind of differences found in the adjust. 
ment of high school seniors in democratic 
and authoritarian families is illustrated by 
the fact that of the young people in the 


*Unpublished ms. entitled “Family Authority 
Patterns and Adjustment at College.” 
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study, 53-9 per cent of those in democratic 
homes wanted to be exactly like their 


, Parents, and only 15.3 per cent wanted to 


e 


be completely different from the parents; 
whereas in the authoritarian home, the cor- 
responding figures were 23.4 per cent and 
38.6 per cent. Generally, girls were more 
likely to want to emulate their parents than 
boys. 

It perhaps would not be stretching the 
point too far to suggest that those who 
demand obedience, respect, and honor, in 
line with the Fourth Commandment, actu- 
ally receive much less honor and respect 
than the democratic parent who employs 
more subtle means of winning favor and 
respect from his children. 

Democratic family relationships are much 
more the prerogative of the teen-age boy 
than of the girl, if our data give an accurate 
picture. 

Also, the small town is by all odds most 
democratic in its treatment of young people, 
particularly in its tieatment of the boy. 
Apparently parents trust their young people 
in the small town where everyone feels 
responsible for everyone else. The city 
family is almost as authoritarian as the farm 
family. We had expected to find the farm 
family far more authoritarian than the 
metropolitan family. No doubt in some 
states it would be.? Washington has a rather 
high standard of living among its farm 
population, many of them being highly 
mobile. Because of the industrialized char- 
acter of the agriculture, many farm boys 
have their own cars. Moreover, consolidated 
schools have been near-universal for many 
years. 


Fewer Teen-Age Problems 
in Democratic Families 


In addition to the multiple choice ques- 


?One infers this from a study by Ivan Nye, 


“Adolescent-Parent Adjustment—Rurality as a Vari- 
able,” Rural Sociology, 15:334-339 (December, 1950) 

Marvin J. Taves, Sociologist, University of Minne- 
sota, in a study as yet unpublished, reports much 
less democracy in small town families than we find. 
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tions on the high school questionnaire, 
there was a final section which presented 
250 checklist items which dealt with prob- 
lems in home, school, peer group, and com- 
munity, as well as with introspective prob- 
lems. Young people living in democratic 
families checked fewer items here than did 
those living in authoritarian families. It is 
particularly evident in the area of family 
interrelationships that those in the demo- 
cratic homes had far fewer problems than 
did those in authoritarian families. 


Size of Family and Teen-Age Adjustment 


The study of size of family as it affects 
teen-age adjustment follows up some of the 
hypotheses developed by Bossard and San- 
ger in their intensive study of 25 family 
case histories, which showed that large and 
small families have very different ways of 
living.’ At several points the data give 
statistical confirmation to their hypotheses. 
Certain other differences not stressed by 
these authors were apparent also. 

The most striking finding is that size 
of family seems to have different effects on 
social activities, particularly of the girl. 
The girl in the only-child family is most 
active socially, participating in more activi- 
ties than any other group. Forty-nine per 
cent of the only-child girls, in a group of 
over 1400 college students, were members 
of sororities, compared with 16 per cent of 
girls in families of six or more children. 
This is not primarily economic at The 
State College of Washington, for the cost of 
living is about the same in dormitories and 
sororities. The only-child girl is more often 
the leader than the average. She participates 
most extensively of all family-size groups in 
social and friendship activities. The girl 
from the large family has fewest friends, is 
least active socially, and seems generally to 
be the most poorly adjusted. This proved 
to be true not only in the high school group 


* James H. S. Bossard and Winogene Pratt Sanger, 
“The Large Family System,” American Sociological 
Review, 17:3-9 (February, 1952). 
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studied, but also in a college group. 

In casting about for reasons, one suspects 
that the girl in the large family is too 
closely confined to family responsibilities to 
be able to become an intimate member of 
the peer group, and misses the social! de- 
velopment that is so characteristic of the 
adolescent in his own unique world today. 

The boy in the small family is also very 
active socially, but the situation is not 
so marked as for girls. The boy in the 
large family has fewest social activities. 
This, no doubt, is in part a matter of 
money; perhaps in part a result of the 
authoritarian hand of parents. (Large fami- 
lies are more authoritarian.) 

On the matter of “making friends,” our 
data show that the boy in the only-child 
family has the fewest friends, and the boy in 
the large family the most. ““Mother smother- 
ing” may be in evidence here. 

On the check list of 250 items, girls who 
were only-children averaged slightly more 
problems than other groups. In six of the 
eight areas into which problems were classi- 
fied, either boys or girls in the only-child 
families checked more problems than any 
of the others—social problems, boy-girl re- 
lation problems, and moral and religious 
problems were more numerous for the only 
child of both sexes. At the opposite extreme, 
the six-or-more-children families of both 
sexes checked more problems in two major 
areas, all of which are interrelated—school- 
ing, finance and living conditions. Boys 
in large families had more vocational prob- 
lems. In few cases were differences extreme. 
The data do suggest, however, that ap- 
praisals of families of various sizes in our 
culture should be done with reference to 
specific goals and objectives, not in terms of 
total problems. 


Only-Children More Introspective 


Finally, from the list of items checked by 
young people, those which were checked by 
more than 10 per cent of one group or an- 
other were selected for analysis. Here again, 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Landis’ summary of findings of a 
study carried on by the State College 
of Washington, where he is State Pro- 
fessor of Rural Sociology, gives statisti- 
cal information on the relationship be- 
tween family life and teen-age adjust- 
ment, and adduces the conclusion that 
the child from a democratic home is 
better adjusted than one from an au- 
thoritarian home. The summary was 
originally given as a speech before the 
Research Section of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations held at Mills 
College, Oakland, Cal. 





young people from the six-or-more-children 
family more often checked problems having 
to do with room in the home, money, work, 
spending, getting along with brothers and 
sisters, shyness, being able to talk to people, 
opportunity for choice in the vocational 
field, and not wanting “to depend on 
anyone.” 

The only child was, by contrast, more 
frequently concerned with interpersonal re- 
lations and personal worries: wanting to 
make something of himself, getting along 
with parents and other people, daydream- 
ing, and worrying about religion and the 
future, not having a boy or girl friend, 
not being popular, and schoolmates’ gossip. 
This would suggest that the only child is 
too much preoccupied with introspection. 
He has too little experience with otuers 
of his age group to occupy his time and 
attention. His thoughts turn in on himself. 
The child in the large family, living under 
the pressure of the family group, is con- 
cerned with external problems and situa- 
tions. 


The Broken Home’s Positive Influences 


The study comparing high school seniors 
from complete and broken families showed 
that young people from families broken by 
divorce and separation, although they gen- 
erally show somewhat iuore problems in 
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adjustment in school, community, and peer 
group relations than do others, do not 
present any marked contrast. 

Few more wish to get away from their 
home community than in complete families. 
This may be attributable to the fact that 
attitudes toward divorce and separation in 
the state of Washington are extremely toler- 
ant. Some 8.7 per cent of high school seniors 
are from homes broken by divorce or sepa- 
ration, compared with 11.6 per cent from 
homes broken by death. 

One must, of course, take into account 
that those most seriously maladjusted will 
have dropped out oi school and will not be 
present at the high school senior year, even 
though in Washington approximately 70 
per cent of all the age groups complete high 
school. 

There is some evidence that the home 
broken by separation puts the greatest 
strain on the young person. It leaves the 
conflict issues unsettled and threatening. 
There is also clear evidence that the broke» 
home puts greater strain on the girl than 
on the boy. This is consistent with findings 
on all our studies. Girls are much more 
aware of family problems and family ten- 
sions than are boys. This is undoubtedly 
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due to the fact that the girl is much more 
completely submerged in family life than 
is ‘he boy. 

We find that in many instances the child 
in the broken home feels closer to the 
surviving parent, is on more confidential 
terms with him, and is accorded more demo- 
cratic treatment. There is also some evi- 
dence that in such homes the young person 
is more mature and ready to accept adult 
responsibilities. In attitudes toward mar- 
riage, girls in broken homes tend somewhat 
toward extreme views, wanting to marry 
early or not to marry at all. Differences on 
this point between complete and broken 
families are not extreme. Both sexes in the 
broken home consider sex education more 
important than do young people in com- 
plete families. 

All in all, we find that a family experi- 
ence which tends toward self-sufficiency for 
the adolescent, which gives him freedom 
of choice as he stands on the threshold of 
adulthood, is the most effective child-train- 
ing pattern. As young people launch into 
the relatively independent teen group of 
today, self-direction is a necessity. The 
child with experience in making choices is 
freest from problems and most safe. 


Our Curriculum-Making Legislatures 


If the trend toward legal prescription continues, 
what is to prevent the legislature from requiring 
the teaching of such subjects as the following: 
recognition and treatment of cancer, knowing our 
state parks, keeping the roads clean, learning about 
guns in order to qualify for a hunting license, 
history of the cable cars, or “atomic-age education”? 
Recently, members of a city board of supervisors 
proposed to require each student studying history 
or government in that community to attend one of 
its meetings at least twice during the school semes- 
ter (thus assuring that at each of its sessions the 
supervisors would play to a house of at least seven 
hundred students). Reasonable as are many of our 
present legislative specifications, each new regulation 
encourages vested interests to sally forth into curric- 


ulum making, often to the schools’ detriment. 

Undoubtedly the most important thing for school 
people to remember is always to be so alert to 
keep the curriculum attuned to the needs of the 
day and of the students who swarm into the class- 
rooms that we give our legislative representatives 
no excuse to enter upon curriculum making. We 
have long given lip service to health as an objective 
of education, but we waited for a war and the 
legislature to force us into a genuine program of 
health and physical education. In so far as we 
can anticipate what our communities and our 
states may expect of us legitimately, we shall 
discourage curriculum making by state legislatures. 
—Epwarp H. Reprorp in California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 




















What Do They Believe? 


Education students’ opinions on 7 issues 


By HARRY WELLBANK 


HAT po undergraduates in education 
Wirine about certain issues in Ameri- 
can public education? Some impressions 
can be gained from reading their term pap- 
ers and analyzing their arguments in class- 
room discussions. But these methods do not 
lend themselves to objective study. 

The purpose of this study was to discover 
what positions as a group these students 
take. 


Method 


Seven controversial issues in public edu- 
cation were selected from approximately 
one hundred twenty-five term papers writ- 
ten by students in undergraduate educa- 
tion courses. These issues revolved around 
(1) religion in the public schools, (2) sex 
education, (3) purpose of the schools, (4) 
co-curricular activities, (5) teachers’ unions, 
(6) unit planning, and (7) federal aid. 

Seven opinions about each of these issues 
were abstracted from the term papers. 
These were ranked from “conservative” to 
“liberal” by eleven judges, members of edu- 
cation departments. An opinionnaire was 
then constructed that was to be completed 
and returned without signatures. 

The instrument was divided into the 
seven areas of controversy. Under each area 
heading, the seven opinions were listed in 
random order. The instructions to the stu- 
dent were to read all seven opinions in each 
area and check the one that best represented 
his opinion. 

The opinionnaire was administered to 
221 undergraduate students in education at 
two universities. At University A the stu- 
dents were predominantly Catholic; at Uni- 
versity B they were predominantly Protes- 


tant and Jewish. One hundred thirty-two 
students were from A; 89 from B. 


The Results 


Taking the results for the schools sep- 
arately and comparing them on each issue, 
University A students were more “liberal” 
in the areas of religion in the schools and 
the purpose of the schools. University B 
students were more “liberal” in the areas 
of sex education, teachers’ unions, and fed- 
eral aid. In the areas of co-curricular activi- 
ties and unit planning students of both 
schools were in substantial agreement. 


Consensus of opinion was as follows: 


Religion in the Schools 
University A: 

Public schools should set aside periods each week 
during which pupils would be permitted to attend 
instructions in the religions of their choice. 
University B: 

Public schools should consider a discussion of re- 
ligion as it relates to regular subject-matter a part 
of the normal course of events. 


Sex Education 
Untversiry A: 
Sex education should be taught incidentally to the 
materials of the biological and social sciences. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

What do tomorrow’s educators think 
about currently controversial issues in 
education? Dr. Wellbank reports on 
results of an opinionnaire sent to 
undergraduate education students in 
two universities. He is lecturer in edu- 
cation at Loyola University, Chicago, 
Til. 
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University B: 

Public schools should sponsor elective courses in 
sex education which boys and girls would attend 
separately; they should be taught by a competent 
authority. 

Purpose of the Schools 
UNIversITY A: 

The public school should be a militant force for 

reform in the community. 


University B: 

The public school should be a leader for re- 
form in the community only when the local people's 
welfare is involved. 


Co-Curricular Activities 
BotH UNIVERSITIES: 

Each pupil should be encouraged to join an 
activity of his choice without being censured for not 
joining. 

Teachers’ Unions 
University A: 


Teachers should be allowed to join or not join 
a teachers’ union according to their choice. 


University B: 

It makes no difference whether a teacher joins a 
teachers’ union as far as his professional growth is 
concerned. 

Unit Planning 
BotH UNIVERSITIES: 

The teacher should plan an entire course care- 
fully in advance but should be able to deviate in 
terms of pupil interest wherever appropriate. 


Federal Aid 
University A: 

The national government should grant propor- 
tional money to all states to equalize ec. ational 
opportunity, but should exercise no controi, allow- 
ing the states to spend as they see fit. 


University B: 

The national government should grant propor- 
tional money to all states to equalize educational op- 
portunity, and should exercise limited control. 
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The differences in opinion between the 
groups on religion, sex, and teacher unions 
were significant at the one per cent level; 
the differences on federal aid were signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level. Since the two 
groups had similar opinions on co-curricu- 
lar activities and federal aid, only the dif- 
ference of opinion on the purpose of the 
schools is an apparent arithmetical but 
statistically insignificant difference. 


By combining the opinions of all 221 
undergraduates and treating them as a 
heterogeneous group, their opinions on 
each of the issues are: 

1. The public school should consider a 
discussion of religion as it relates to regular 
subject matter a part of the normal course 
of events. 

2. The public school should sponsor elec- 
tive courses in sex education which boys 
and girls would attend separately; they 
should be taught by a competent authority. 

3. The public school should be a militant 
force for reform in the community. 

4. Each pupil should be encouraged to 
join an activity of his choice without being 
censured for not joining. 

5. Teachers should be allowed to join 
or not join a teachers’ union according to 
their own choice. 

6. The teacher should plan an entire 
course carefully in advance but should be 
able to deviate in terms of pupil interest 
whenever appropriate. 

7. The national government should grant 
proportional money to all states to equalize 
educational opportunity, but should ex- 
ercise no control, allowing the states to 
spend it as they see fit. 


Exploiting Pupils 


The excessive demand for school service in the 


form of posters and decorations, which is prevalent 
in many secondary schools, often exploits the stu- 
dents. It robs them of the personal exploration and 
development that is their due. The frequent over- 
emphasis on contests and competitions among sec- 
ondary school students encourages values which are 


superficial rather than human and spiritual. Stu- 
dents are often encouraged to devote their time in 
the preparation of materials for meaningless com- 
petitions. They are directed to extrinsic goals 
rather than goals that are intrinsically satisfying and 
personally meaningful.—MANUEL BARKAN, “Art Edu- 
cation in the Secondary Schools.” 

















YEARBOOK STAFF: 


Our Editors Earn Their Jobs 


By 


SISTER MARY MARGRETTA, R.S.M. 


EFORE SHE becomes entangled in a maze 
B of printer’s rules, zinc halftones, or 
glossy prints, a yearbook adviser usually 
decides that she must choose the staff for her 
annual. And so she must, for no book can 
be produced without a staff nor without an 
adviser (advisers are people, too!) But 
many advisers who, in early September, 
seize the masthead of a previously published 
yearbook and fill all editorial positions 
with names of seemingly eager current 
seniors, learn late in February that the 
titles of distinction and the labor output 
per capita are greatly at variance. 

Staff membership should be given only to 
people who are self-sacrificing because year- 
book producing demands a great amount of 
behind-the-scenes activity. Everyone can see 
the basketball star make the basket and 
watch the graceful cheerleader leap into 
the air—but few people will really know 
that yearbook staff members have such 
thrilling tasks as wrapping unwieldly 
bundles of pictures and engraving plates 
for fourth class mailing, or waiting for 
hours at the photographer’s while he assures 
them that the pictures will be ready soon, 
or checking the alphabetical class list over 
and over to be sure that no senior has been 
skipped and that all names are spelled 
correctly. It is not exactly a stimulating 
task to copyread the senior section to be 
certain that St. Agnes’ is consistently spelled 
with s’ rather than ’s. In our school, which 
is a central one, we have students from 
about thirty parishes. Yet, two students 
from St. Brigid’s can confound the staff by 
failing to agree upon the spelling of the 
parish’s patron saint: Is it Brigid or Briget? 
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Such trifling activities can keep yearbook 
producing an absorbing “off-the-stage” ac- 
tivity. Yet, for an eager, energetic staff it 
has its rewards and it has its fun. No 
book they will ever possess as long as they 
live will be as dear to them as will the 
high school yearbook they helped to make. 
College annuals just aren't the same be- 
cause, I suppose, college just isn’t the same 
as high school. 


Parcelling the Work 


Obviously, a crew’s work on a yearbook 
has to be parcelled. The traditional method 
suggests that the following positions be 
filled: editor-in-chief, associate editors, liter- 
ary editors, sports editors, business manager, 
and photography editor. If I may revert to 
the personal, however, let me explain our 
rather unorthodox, but quite satisfactory, 
method for assigning staff posts. We keep a 
group working all year on our yearbook, 
the Catholicon. This nucleus of workers is 
made up primarily of members of the 
journalism class, and consequently, they 
are primarily concerned with the editing 
of the school paper. Meanwhile, however, as 
business or technical problems on the year- 
book arise, this general working staff as- 
sumes more responsibilities. They schedule 
seniors for their portraits, announce the 
opening of the advertising campaign, and 
distribute advertising contracts. For the first 
semester they are busy getting seniors to 
do the things seniors are supposed to be 
doing for the yearbook by way of remote 
preparation. 

Let me emphasize that up to this point 
no special staff positions have been as- 











EDITOR'S NOTE 

Advisers probably find that publish- 
ing a school yearbook is a more or less 
complex and time-consuming job any 
— it’s done. At Catholic Central High 
School, in Troy, N.Y., the author has 
developed a plan that may not make it 
much easier, but which is designed to 
see that staff members get the specific 
assignments they are best suited for, 
and which they deserve. Sister. Mary 
Margretta, adviser for the yearbook, 
takes you behind-the-scenes and shows 
how the system works. 





signed except to one person, the business 
manager. Staff members who have been 
responsible for the collection of advertise- 
ments from their homerooms bring their 
contracts, patron lists, and cash to her. She, 
the only holder of an official title, has two 
associates, one of whom collects for and 
tabulates the list of personal patrons, while 
the other does the same task with business 
patrons; these assistants, however, may 
easily move into other titles before our book 
goes to press. 

“When, then,” you are asking, “do you 
eventually assign other staff positions?” Let 
me repeat, if I may, that we have been 
working with a mass staff which, during 
first semester, organized advertising and 
the taking of senior portraits. But as we 
move into second semester, the work on a 
yearbook becomes technical, involving edi- 
torial as well as pictorial work. Meanwhile, 
an adviser, by second term, is more familiar 
with the special abilities and personal char- 
acteristics of the people with whom she has 
been working for several months. 

Do notice that I said, “with whom she has 
been working”—for an adviser has to resist 
the temptation to do any part of the work 
which can be done by staff members. Train- 
ing a new crew of editors each year means 
taking much more time to do simple routine 
tasks than would be needed were the adviser 
to whip them off herself, almost blind- 
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folded; but such procedure would make it 
the adviser’s book, and not the staff's. Con- 
sequently, then, this association with staff 
members while they work—and while the 
adviser works with them—makes it possible 
second term to know just which people can 
be assigned to such specific tasks as senior 
editor, literary editor, and photography 
editor. 


The Senior Section 


Responsibility for the senior section, or 
senior album, of the yearbook falls to the 
senior editor who must be certain that 
all pictures are marked correctly for plates 
for the engraver; that a “home copy” of the 
dummy is listed with names of individual 
seniors for possible re-check with the 
printer; that senior write-ups are complete 
and accurate in content and in grammatical 
usage; that such write-ups arrive on the 
page opposite the corresponding portrait; 
and that the senior section of the book is 
utterly flawless through the final proofread- 
ing. Incidentally, it becomes imperative 
during the course of write-up production 
that the adviser suggest from time to time 
that some light hint be given, in the senior 
album, that the seniors occasionally attend 
classes, and, surprisingly, enjoy the subjects 
offered; otherwise, the personality nuggets 
tend to turn to the joys of the roller-skating 
arena or to echo the melodies of the Junior 
Prom. 

Photography editors begin to become ap- 
parent at this point of progress. Contact 
with the photographer eventually centers 
upon one or two people. “Contact,” by the 
way, means calling the photographer to 
arrange dates for his coming to school, 
collecting proofs from his studio, returning 
the selected pix for enlargements, and wait- 
ing patiently to pick up the final reproduc- 
tions of the photographs. The person who 
acts as this go-between is now called “pho- 
tography editor.” This same editor has 
other tasks: he must travel through the 
school building with the photographer to 
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direct him to the rooms in which pix, 
already planned by other staff members, 
are to be taken. An assistant photography 
editor is usually needed to carry the ex- 
tensive apparatus which must be employed 
if pix are going to reproduce varied inten- 
sities of gray. 


The Editor-in-Chief 


With the accumulation of a reasonable 
number of activities shots, the pagination 
of a yearbook assumes skeletal qualities 
which make lay-out of individual pages 
possible. Now a literary editor is needed; 
he must be one who can determine word 
count, assign copy—usually we permit our 
staff members to volunteer for the copy 
assignments—and hound the writers until 
the copy is ready for the typists. 

When do we assign someone to the post 
of editor-in-chief? This coveted position 
goes only when it has been earned. By 
the time we announce the editor’s name—or 
the co-editors’—it will have been apparent 
to everyone associated with the book that a 
particular student-or students—should be 
made editor or co-editor. 

Again, let me say another word about 
the amount of work people do on the year- 
book. The more work the pupils actually 
do, the greater will be their appreciation 
of their own book. For instance, all mail- 
ing, telephoning, making appointments, and 
arranging contacts with the faculty should 
be done by the pupils, not by the adviser. 

May I interject here a little note con- 
cerning faculty relationships? A good staff 
often needs privileges, for deadlines have 
a way of appearing at the most inconvenient 
times; so, a staff member, once in a while, 
will have to be excused from class in a 
“matter of life and death.” Such privileges 
shouldn't be abused, obviously, and on the 
other hand, advisers have to learn to re- 
ciprocate. Only last week I was asked by 
the chemistry teacher to excuse her chemis- 
try students from my history class to see a 
movie. With the deadline rush not too far 
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distant—and with a remembrance of how 
well the faculty has cooperated with us in 
the past—I just could not dream of hesitat- 
ing about that permission. 


The Sports Section 


Simultaneously with the chronological 
development of the book has been the 
growth of the sports section. In Catholic 
Central, we face no problem whatever in 
selecting sports editors because the letter- 
men in major sports usually are members 
of the sports staff of the school paper, and, 
without anyone’s realizing it, they are 
planning and laying-out their section of 
the Catholicon. 


Now we are ready to notice the unobtru- 
sive organization which has been the under- 
current of such seeming disorganization 
during the first semester of school. All staff 
members had been participating in the 
planning and staging of pictures—an ac- 
tivity that moves along so cumulatively 
that one is scarcely conscious that the pro- 
duction of the book is really underway. 
Pictures, we feel, are the bones of the book, 
and a good staff can write the flesh quickly 
once the idea of the book seems to solidify; 
but—and here’s a caution—that solidifying 
takes time. Too frequently a book that 
meets a January deadline can best be de- 
scribed by using those two words: it’s dead, 
and it lies straight as a line. A good year- 
book has to be vibrant; it has to have 
vitality; and it has to show the growth 
of the year. Certainly, the seniors in late 
January are a far cry from the senior class 
of early October, and that difference is 
apparent in the candid shots you show in 
your yearbook. But the greatest difference 
in all personality units will be noticed on 
the day on which your photographer pops 
his flash bulb to make a permanent record 
of the editors who have found themselves 
and have found each other during the 
time-consuming behind-the-scenes activity 
of producing “their yearbook.” 











Unshackling Ourselves from 


THE. DICTIONARY 


By 
EDWIN C. OAKES 


MONG THE other lost causes I am plan- 

ning to sponsor when I retire is an 
association for the disestablishment of 
dictionaries. I shall attempt through this 
association to show what tyranny over the 
hearts and lives of men this one book has 
been able to assume, and attempt to destroy 
this tyranny. 

The dictionary habit, in my estimation, is 
one with marijuana, while the elevation of 
Noah Webster to the state of a patron 
saint of syntax is literary idolatry of the 
rankest order. 

Imagine, if you can, the richness that 
would be ours in the literary world were 
man as free to throw letters on the printed 
page as is the artist color on the canvas. 
“K-oss” would not arise as dictionary lovers 
so dogmatically assume. No indeed; only 
a pleasing variety of word forms would ap- 
pear that would as easily convey ideas to 
the brain as the stodgy puppets of Noah 
Webster, but with the eye appeal of a Pi- 
casso. 

No sect ever has held more closely to 
its scriptures, or punished heretics more in- 
humanly than the dictionary cult does 
dissenters from the dictionary. 

Even so great and well known a leader 
as Teddy Roosevelt could not get by with 
such a mild dissension as simplifying the 
spelling of a few of the most horrible ex- 
amples of dictionary dictatorship. Defeated 
at the polls, he was persecuted by a head- 
line writer (a priest in the dictionary cult, 
no doubt) who used one word in four-inch 
type across page one to characterize his 
defeat—“THRU.” 

A teacher friend of mine recently re- 
ceived a note from an obviously indignant 


parent demanding to know, “Did you whup 
Andy?” My friend, feeling the parent was 
critical of him, sat down and wrote a letter 
to him filled with big, impressive-looking, 
educational and psychological words several 
of which he had to look up in a dictionary 
to be sure to spell them properly, and which 
said in essence, “Yes, I did whip Andy, 
because Andy needed it.” 

Whereupon, he received another note 
from the parent saying, “Dat’s right—if 
he need it you whup him.” 

The point of all this is that the unlettered 
parent communicated his idea to the 
teacher better than the teacher did to the 
parent, and with much less effort because 
he was, after all, a free man, while the 
teacher was in captivity to the dictionary. 

You understand, of course, that the pur- 
pose of words is to communicate ideas, not 
to supply dictionary makers with a sort of 
perpetual P.W.A. project. 

Then there is the little matter of training 
the next generation in this idolatry! 

“How do you spell automatic?” says a 
youngster. “Have you ever heard of a 
dictionary?” I say, unconsciously, having 
been thoroughly trained by my own teach- 
ers in the quiptology of dictionary lovers. 
Reluctantly he takes the heavy book from 
between the huge elephant book-ends that 
hold a whole colony of dictionaries, as 
ponderous as the elephants themselves and 
begins to read—yes, I mean read—for as 
soon as he finds the page with automatic 
on it he must of necessity also be near the 
word automobile—and what boy would 
fail to read anything he sees about auto- 
mohiles? 

Now dictionary makers must realize that 
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every child in the United States knows 
exactly what an automobile looks like, but 
the cuts of automobiles are apparently 
very inexpensive and they “brighten up 
the page”; so there is an illustration of an 
automobile. In order to avoid being criti- 
cized for commercializing the dictionary by 
plugging some one make over against 
another these dictionary automobiles are 
made to look like a cross between a 1908 
Ford and a 1950 Packard. If the dictionary 
is not a “revised edition” it looks more like 
the 1908 Ford. 

This illustration interests the youngster 
and he dashes back to my desk to ask me, 
“What kind of car is this?” 

I am pondering the best way to teach 
the difference between unicameral and bi- 
cameral state legislatures, so I say off-hand, 
“That's a Krit.” A Krit being the first car 
I ever rode in. (I beg your pardon—in 
which I ever rode.) 

Krit was a synthetic name made up of the 
first letter of the last names of members of 
the board of directors of the Krit Motor Co. 

I used to like to imagine what these 
last names were—like law firms that always 
fascinate me—Klaason, Rondawaarde, Iben- 
ski, and Tilma—perhaps. I came from a 
Dutch community, but a few Poles had 
moved in by the time I rode in the Krit. 

As you have noticed, calling the diction- 
ary car a Krit drew my mind away from 
unicameral legislatures to reminiscing and 
thus what would have been only a moment’s 
interruption, if I had been free to spell the 
word for him any way I wished—or better 
still had been able to say to him, “This is 
an opportunity to be creative, see what an 
interesting job you can do with this word 
on your own’—had now become a half 
hour’s interruption. It is freedom from such 
time-consuming slavery that my association 
will battle to give to all teachers, including 
English teachers, most of whom prefer to 
remain slaves! 

Meanwhile the student seemed to have 
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found several other words that had in- 
terested him, or perhaps he too was fitting 
last names to Krit, so when the bell rang 
for a change of classes, he quickly wrote 
down automattic on his paper. He probably 
put in the extra ¢t on the theory that the 
dictionary usually doubles a consonant 
when you least expect it, and he had been 
so interested in the other words or Krit, 
(Kelly, Reilly, Irenson and Tinn; I know 
his folks) that he hadn't noticed how to 
spell the word he was looking for. (I beg 
your pardon—the word for which he was 
looking.) 

I have not decided how we will get rid 
of dictionaries. I am certainly opposed to 
book burning—I’m with both the adminis- 
tration and the Democrats in that. I think 
perhaps merely making their manufacture 
and sale illegal will be sufficient. I doubt 
if there would develop much of a bootleg 
trade in dictionaries. Gradually those on 
hand will wear out or be lost. This gradual 
disappearance will be all to the good. Little 
by little people will depend upon their own 
ultimate good sense in spelling a word and 
its use in a sentence will give it meaning. 
Stupid spellings and obtuse meanings will 
gradually be lost and the day of freedom 
from these literary dragoons be forever 
here. 

If future generations of free men should 
decide to erect a statue to my memory I'd 
suggest that it be one of me—representing 
all teachers who are non-members of the 
cult—busting Noah Webster over the head 
with an unabridged. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Teachers will only be free, thinks 
Mr. Oakes, when the last dictionary has 
decayed into an unrecognizable hand- 
ful of dust. His attitude: “What's good 
enough for Shakespeare is good enough 
for me.” Mr. Oakes teaches in Slauson 
Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








“MODERN” ART: 


Should Teachers Oppose It? 


By 
LEON MONES 


HERE 1S a Cultist fashion prevalent in 
y ws poetry, and to a lesser degree in 
music, which thoughtful educators ought 
to resist vigorously. 

This movement, although called “mod- 
ern” is essentially regressive and escapist; 
a retreat from conventional meaning and 
common significance in any logical, social, 
or communicative sense. Such retreats from 
common sense and sanity have, of course, 
reached fashionable status in the world of 
art before. But never before, not even in 
the days of “spectrism” and “vorticism” 
have the manifestations been so deliberate 
aud aggressive. Today much of our modern 
art has gone to such stylistic extremes that 
all power of meaningful suggestion is gone. 

In painting and sculpture this “modern” 
movement opposes “representation” (noth- 
ing should look like anything); supports 
“abstractionism” (images should be primi- 
tive explosions of paint energized by sub- 
conscious moods); employs “configuration 
of forms” (the use of conglomerations of 
squares, cubes, circles, and general geo- 
metric nightmares); resists “ready communi- 
cation” (any meaning obvious in any sense 
should be eliminated); gives “psychic value” 
to arches, hollows, curves, and general mor- 
phology (a naive sort of discovery of per- 
spectives and spatial relationships); pro- 
motes “experiments in color” (color should 
be used in mystical, esoteric combina- 
tions); accepts “variety of media” (broken 
glass, gunny sacks, peanut shells, and 
trouser odds and ends); and rejects humor 
(it must all be taken with breathless serious- 
ness). 

In poetry the cultists devote themselves 
to personal and private language symbols, 
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to clever intellectual conceits, to the logic 
of the unconscious mind, to elaborate rituals 
of private linguistics, to indirect and 
oblique idiom, to strange and ambiguous 
allusion, to weird punctuation, to uncon- 
trolled associations, and to general seclu- 
siveness of emotional experience. 

All this should concern the educator with 
a professional conscience. If education 
means anything, it means the development 
and structuring of the conscious level of 
the human personality. It is only as we 
learn to externalize the elements of con- 
sciousness, to socialize them, to relate them 
to our lives with others, that we become 
educated. Moods that have no communica- 
tive meaning, internal agitations that have 
no semantic significance are not the stuff 
of education but of artistic indulgence. The 
human self begins to be educated when it 
succeeds in externalizing its internal experi- 
ence into needs, purposes, and plans that 
can be communicated and shared. Educa- 
tion, by its very nature must resist cultism, 
cabbalism, and any kind of seclusive and 
esoteric retreat into privacy. 

But the implications for education ex- 
tend even further. 

As a matter of fact, all of the concepts of 
“self-expression,” “creativity,” “success and 
appreciation” are involved. Most teachers of 
elementary art, for instance, believe that if 
a pupil produces and offers to their atten- 
tion any conglomeration of color aiid line, 
no matter how recognizable or communica- 
tive, it is then the best educational practice 
to praise it and encourage the pupil, or 
else incur the danger of thwarting self- 
expression and producing frustration. 

The truth is that self-expression alone, 
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and no further, is but a limited and some- 
times dangerous goal. Educational experi- 
ence must go beycnd self-expression and 
achieve communication and social re- 
sponse. A teacher of art must offer pupils 
not just arbitrary and unconditional praise, 
but a sharing of experience that will involve 
mutual response between teacher and pupil. 
Out of such response are built the social 
relationships that make for insight into 
values and for the eventual structure of a 
well integrated and socialized personality. 
It may be a harsh and shocking reflection, 
but mental institutions are inhabited by 
many people whose expression is too pri- 
vate and individual for social comprehen- 
sion and tolerance. 

Art, at its best, is not alone expressive 
but communicative and evocative of emo- 
tional and social response. Art that is just 
arcana, for the enjoyment of a small cult 
“in the know” of its private symbology and 
technique, can obviously have little social 
import or value! It must lead to patterns of 
exchange, response, and participation in the 
emotional insight that is the artistic goal. 

This tenet must be kept in mind by 
artists who are socially serious and by teach- 
ers equally so. For teachers particularly it 
is not sufficient to stimulate self-expression 
on any terms or through any media and 
reward it with praise. Expression on the 
part of pupils must be the first approach to 
an exchange of communication and re- 
sponse that will result in a social relation- 
ship. This is the origin of true art as it is 
of true education. 

In the doctrine that art is essentially the 
private expression or projection of the un- 
conscious self there is danger. This doctrine 
leads to the inculcation of a peculiar sort 
of receptivity on the part of gullible people. 
These are the individuals who haunt mu- 
seums, staring wistfully at creations which 
purport to be expressions of the artist's 
inner soul, couched in techniques and terms 
privy only to the artist himself. The infer- 
ence is that if the onlooker is sensitive he 
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will be visited by a message, even though 
the symbols of communication are private 
creations of the artist. Naturally, this leads 
suggestible, timid, immature, and fanciful 
people to be ripe for the acceptance of a 
sort of humbuggery. I have seen people at 
art galleries stare at projections of hodge- 
podge shapes and color masses reminiscent 
of childhood or ouija board, murmuring to 
themselves that there must be something in 
it or it wouldn't hang in an art gallery. 
Of course art is essentially projection; the 
projection of the artist’s experience through 
the use of symbols of expression and reve- 
lation. But until it is communicative, it is 
not art. Ink spots on the Rorschach Test 
and other such projection devices show how 
projection takes place, not only when one 
creates but when one interprets. True art 
is that type of projection which is so com- 
municative that it establishes a sharing of 
experience between artist and recipient. 
We hear a great deal today about the 
necessity of emphasizing the teaching of the 
liberal arts. This is commendable if the 
so-called liberal arts are taught as liberaliz- 
ing experiences and influence. The fact of 
the matter is that poetry, music, painting, 
and drawing can be taught in a way to 
frustrate the pupil’s possibilities of liber- 
ality and creativity. Art is essentially reve- 
lation, the revelation of self through such 
symbols as have the power to permit others 
to share in the revelation. Art is either social 
or it is the indulgence of a private game of 
playing with esoteric similies. 
Unquestionably, there is justification for 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

“Education,” says Dr. Mones, “by its 
very nature must resist cultism, cabbal- 
ism, and any kind of seclusive and 
esoteric retreat into privacy”—the ele- 
ments he finds in modern art. Dr. 
Mones is Chief Examiner of the Board 
of Education in Newark, N.J. and As- 
sistant Superintendent in charge of 
Personnel. 
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experimentalism in art. When James Joyce, 
for instance, attempts to make his language 
have the connotative effect of weaving 
streams of semi-consciousness flowing in 
dreams, there is something exciting about 
the novelty of the experiment. 

Surely, too, experiments in color, compo- 
sition, rhythm, verbalism, symbolism, style, 
are even more appropriate in art than in 
other human endeavors. But we must not 
confuse what Freud calls “loose moods” 
with social meaning. Meaning may be ex- 
pressed in subtle symbols, on fresh levels, 
with new horizons of perspective, in frames 
of novel emotion, but to dodge from mean- 
ing is to escape the impact of reason. 

But, in all art, especially art as it serves 
education, the pragmatic test must be ap- 
plied. Is the communicative effect sufficient 
to permit the audience a sharing of experi- 
ence with the artist? 

In every school curriculum, art, poetry, 
music, are given a place on the basis of our 
hope that their study will have some effect 
on the emotional and spiritual development 
of the pupil. Such will be the case if their 


Advice to a Pretty New 


Dear Miss North: This is my first year of teaching 
in a small high school and I have a problem that 
I am afraid will make me a failure in this com- 
munity. The other teachers tell me that the parents 
resent the fact that the boys in my classes like me. 
This may not sound like an important problem to 
anyone else, but it is to me. I want to succeed in 
my first position —Gussie Glamour. 


Dear Gussie: Maybe all of us experienced teachers 
won't think your problem is important, but you 
can be sure most of us wish it were a problem we 
still had! 

Many attractive beginning teachers do meet with 
a situation like yours. It involves adolescents who get 
a crush on a teacher, parents who think that a 
teacher should resemble traditional cartoons of 


teachers, some few teachers in a building who are a 
little resentful of youth in their associates, and 
sometimes an administrator who sees in the situation 
the beginnings of trouble. The problem usually 





The CLEARING HousE 


study serves as an intellectual and emo- 
tional sharing of experience with the artist. 
Essentially, the function of art is to permit 
the reader, listener, or spectator to identify 
himself with the artist in some illumination 
of human experience. If art is to play a real 
part in education, both artists and teachers 
must work in the light of this significance. 
In summary, art is a means of creative 
identification with life through the use of 
symbol that has social meaning. Science 
attempts a relationship with life attained 
through objective measurement and obser- 
vation. Hence the scientist separates him- 
self from life in order to view it objectively. 
Philosophy seeks objective evaluation 
through the touchstone of reason. Art is an 
immediate identification with life. When 
art becomes civilized, the identification 
ceases to be primitive—it rises to a level of 
meaning that can be shared as the common 
possession of civilized mankind. Art that 
deliberately seeks to remain primitive, un- 
conscious, and seclusive cannot become the 
concern of education that aims at the ele- 
vation of man’s socialized personality. 


“ 


Teacher: Circle Thin Ice 


works out, but you can speed its solution. 

Be busy after school hours, so you won't have 
time to talk to the group of boys who will want 
to gather around your desk and talk. Make work for 
yourself that will take you to another room so that 
you can avoid being the center of an admiring 
threng of adolescents. When and if some boys come 
to your room for help after school be sure your door 
is open—and make some arrangements for another 
teacher to stop in the room. It will help, too, 
have your boy friend (I’m sure you have one) 
at the school to take you home. Occasiona)’ 
helps with the teacher-smitten teenagers. 

Make opportunities to meet the pare -. of your 
pupils. When they know you they will not be appre- 
hensive about your relations with their children. 

A few easy-to-acquire techniques can help you 
avoid even an appearance of over-friendliness in 
these first years of teaching, and although I hate to 
say it, time will take care of the rest—Mary Nortu 
in Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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THE ALUMNI: 


Puyallup High’s Follow-up System 


By 
JOSEPH R. CASEY 


HE FOLLOW-UP of graduates has always 

been a weak spot in secondary educa- 
tion. But Puyallup has a good system, and 
the results prove it. 

Every year, the last day before the Christ- 
mas holidays begin, the Alumni Assembly 
is held. Started more than a dozen years ago 
as a dream by principal Harry Hansen, the 
Alumni Assembly today numbers close to 
500 graduates returning to take part in a 
special program. 

Each year this assembly is growing, and 
it has proven to be quite popular with the 
grads. Class roll is taken of each class, be- 
ginning with the class of 1897, of which 
three members still survive. Class members 
come from all over the United States, and 
even from Alaska for this special assembly. 

The Puyallup System doesn’t stop, how- 
ever, with an alumni assembly. The system 
really begins when the student is about to 
graduate. Each spring a special college con- 
ference is held, with representatives coming 
from all the colleges in the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. The prospective grad- 
uates have a chance to find out about the 
various colleges, and get answers to their 
questions about post-graduation plans. 

The graduates are not forgotten by Puyal- 
lup after they get to college. Don Hartung, 
vice-principal, and Harry Hansen, princi- 
pal, take special trips to the colleges to find 
out how they are faring, help them with 
their problems and counsel] them in every 
way possible. The graduates like it, and they 
show their appreciation. 

Nor is this follow-up confined to the col- 


lege people. Kurt Bargmeyer, guidance 
head, keeps a constant lookout for good 
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jobs and advises the graduates about them. 
Every day several come back to talk with 
him about a job. The follow-up system 
actually starts in February or early March 
with the non-college people. Several days 
are devoted to vocational conferences for 
the seniors, and representatives of the 
various trades and businesses come to 
Puyallup High School and give talks on the 
jobs in the particular industry or trade. 
Many questions about problems which affect 
graduates are answered by these trained 
personnel. The vocational conferences are 
coordinated by the guidance department. 
The Puyallup System is only a start, but 
a good start to a better follow-up system 
which is badly needed today in secondary 
education. The Puyallup System was really 
the first of its kind in the State of Wash- 
ington, and now more high schools are 
emulating it. Each year the system is im- 
proved so that the graduate of Puyallup 
High School will be more impressed with 
the fact that he or she is not just a name 
on the rolls. That is indeed something for 
graduates to know and to be grateful for. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The Puyallup, Wash., High School 
doesn’t let its graduates forget about 
their alma mater. Joseph Casey tells 
how the school keeps in touch with its 
alumni through an annual assembly, 
and a guidance program that is avail- 
able to students after they are gradu- 
ated. The author teaches English at the 
school. 








The situation at P. K. Yonge High 


DATING PATTERNS 


and F amily Position 


By 
THOMAS J. HILL 


ucH oF the behavior of an adolescent 
M is attributed to the position his 
family holds in the socio-economic structure 
of the community in which he lives. Hol- 
lingshead found that the social class of 
parents of adolescents plays an important 
part in determining whom the adolescent 
chooses as a clique-mate, dating partner, 
and club member. He also reports that peer 
isolation resulting from this stratification is 
in part responsible for school drop-outs.* 
Neugarten found that children from high 
status homes had better reputations and 
were chosen more often by their peers as 
friends than were children from low social 
status homes.* Cook reports a highly strati- 
fied situation in the school which he 
studied.* These and many other reports led 
* August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. 


? Bernice L. Neugarten, “Social Class and Friend- 
ship Among Children.” American Journal of Soci- 


ology, 51:905-13 (January, 1946). 
*Lloyd Allen Cook, “An Experimental Socio- 


graphic Study of a Stratified 1oth Grade Class.” 
(April, 


American Sociological Review, 
1945)- 


10:250-61 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Dr. Hill wanted to find out what ef- 
fect, if any, a pupil’s socio-economic 
background had on his dating habits. 
To find out, he conducted a study in 
the P. K. Yonge High School, in 
Gainesville, Fla. He reports his findings 
and conclusions from the study. The 
author is assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 





the writer to feel the need for further in- 
vestigation in the field. The following is a 
report on a study of this nature. 

The primary purpose of this study was to 
see what effect, if any, the socio-economic 
position of an adolescent’s family has upon 
his dating pattern and habits within the 
school which he attends. 

The study involved 229 pupils in grades 
g through 12 at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School, University of Florida. These pupils 
come from several socio-economic levels. 

Determining the socio-economic strata of 
the pupils was accomplished by using 
Warner’s Index of Status Characteristics.‘ 
This index takes into account (1) occupa- 
tion of parent, (2) source of income, (3) 
house type lived in, and (4) area lived in. 
Information for classification of students 
was gained as a result of studying office 
records, home visitations, interviews with 
teachers and information from students. 

The following indicates the classes (so- 
cial) into which the students fell: Thirteen 
students or 5.68 per cent of the total fell 
in the upper class. One hundred twenty- 
two or 53-27 per cent of the total fell in the 
upper-middle class. Seventy-four or 32.32 
per cent of the total fell in the lower- 
middle class. Fifteen or 6.55 per cent of the 
total fell in the upper-lower class, and 5 or 
2.18 per cent of that total number of 
students fell in the lower-lower class. 

The investigator obtained the dating in- 


*W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker and Ken- 
neth Eells, Social Class in America. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1949. 
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formation by asking the students the follow- 
ing questions in written, confidential form: 


1. Name the students in P. K. Yonge whom you 
have dated this year. 

2. Have you dated people outside P. K. Yonge this 
year? If yes, how many? 

3. If you have had no dates at all, write the 
word “none” on your paper. 


The remainder of this paper is a report 
and an attempted analysis of the findings. 
Any statements made are for this study and 
are not to be taken as generalizations. The 
word “dates” in the study refers to the 
number of different partners reported by 
the pupils. 

Table I is a summary of all the dates 
reported by P. K. Yonge students whether 
the partner went to the school or not. The 
first thing which the summary shows is 
that the average number of dates reported 
per person drops as the social class position 
gets lower. The lower-middie, upper-lower, 
and lower-lower are below the total average 
for the school. 

Another point which is brought out by 
Table I is that the three lower classes tend 


to go outside the school for a great many 
of their dating partners, with the upper- 
lower class depending upon out-of-P. K. 
Yeage people for go per cent of their dates. 

With regard to grade level, the data_ 
shows that there is a steady increase in the 
number of dating partners from grade 9 
through grade 11 with a definite decrease in 
grade 12. This may be explained by saying 
that 12th graders are more likely to be 
going steady and would therefore have 
fewer dating partners. 

Table II shows that the majority of 
dating done among fellow-students is done 
within a pupil's school class and social class. 
I had no way of determining the social class 
of dates outside P. K. Yonge, but from the 
data in the table, it seems safe to say that 
P. K. Yonge students usually date within 
their own social class because a total of 92 
dating partners are reported of the same so- 
cial class while only 56 of different social 
class are reported. It is of further interest to 
note that when a pupil does go out of his 
social class to date he usually goes out of his 
school class also. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


1. The higher a pupil’s social class the 
greater his number of dating partners. 

2. Lower class pupils tend to go outside 
the school for dating partners. 

3. Boys and girls in grade 11 have more 
dating partners than in other grades re- 
ported. 
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4- Most of a pupil’s dating is done within 
his social class and within his school class. 

5. When a student does go outside his 
social class to date he usually goes outside 
his school class also. 

6. The number of dating partners in- 
creases steadily in grades 9 through 11 with 
a definite decrease in grade 12. 


indi 


TEACHER DEMAND BY FIELDS: In 1953 there 
was demand for over twice as many library sci- 
ence teachers as there were available. The demand 
index for this, which is arrived at by dividing the 
library science teachers newly employed by the num- 
ber recently certified to teach it, is 209. The demand 
index for all elementary teachers in 1953 was also 
high, 198. There was least demand for men’s physi- 
cal education teachers. The demand index for 
them was 43, which meant that there were 100 
newly certified teachers in the field for every 43 
needed, Demand index for all kinds of high school 
teachers was 75, for English teachers, 113, for social 
science, 60, and for foreign language, 58. 

The findings are reported by Martin H. Bartels 
in The Phi Delta Kappan. 


MERIT RATING STATUS: Returns of a postal 
card questionnaire sent to each of the 48 chief state 
school officers revealed wide differences of opinion 
on the desirability of merit rating and on whether 
or not there is a trend in the direction of salary 
differential based on merit rating. 

Of the 4o cards returned, 28 gave opinions on the 
desirability of merit rating, and these split evenly, 
14 for, and 14 against. Of those willing to give 
opinions on the present trend, 10 feel the trend is 
toward merit rating, and 13 think the trend is away 
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Epiror's lore: Good, bad, indifferent or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education. 
We think readers will be interested in brief, un- 
qualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


from merit rating. Only 6 states (N.Y., N.C., Miss., 
Tenn., Utah, and Va.) said they were giving serious 
consideration to merit rating for purposes of salary 
differential. 

There is more local merit rating than state-wide. 
Fourteen states officers answered that they knew 
of some local systems using merit rating, while only 
one state answered that it had a merit rating system 
in operation. Edward G. Sewell, who conducted the 
study, reported on it in the Texas Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. 


SHAKESPEARE TEACHING: There is little 
variety in the Shakespearian plays taught in Missis- 
sippi high schools, according to an article by Mrs. 
Norman Smith in Mississippi Educational Advance. 
Most of 120 schools replying to a questionnaire sent 
out to 487 schools in the state said that only 
Macbeth and Julius Caeser were studied, and usu- 
ally in 12th and 10th grades respectively. Several 
schools teach three plays, and a few schools teach 
only one play. Time spent in teaching each play 
ranges from 5 to 25 days, and 13 days was the average. 
In the study of the play, 88 teachers have the students 
read parts aloud in class, 47 supervise the acting of 
part of the play, and 23 employ some type of audio- 
visual aid. 


Later, a questionnaire was given to 387 of the 
freshman class at Mississippi Southern College. Of 
this group, which represents those students who 
would be most likely to have appreciated Shakespeare 
as high school students, 44% said they did not like 
him. Of these, 24% attributed their dislike to the 
method by which the plays were taught, and 36% 
just did not care for literature. Most of the stu- 
dents who liked Shakespeare preferred Macbeth. 
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FRENCH PUBLICATION LAW: It is now illegal 
in France for children’s publications to contain any 
reference likely to inspire or maintain racial or na- 
tional prejudice. This provision, reports UNESCO 
Features, is an amendment of a five-year-old law 
which prohibits the printing in such publications 
of texts of illustrations suggesting violence or .m- 
morality. 

The law is applicable in all territories belonging 
to the French Union, and will be put into effect by 
special committees which will include the heads of 
local judiciary, education, press and social services 
as well as representatives of families. 


OUTWARD BOUND SCHOOLS: These roman- 
tically-titled schools are a means in Britain of 
exposing young people to systematized hardship. 
The first was set up in 1941, and was designed to 
teach the basic arts of physical survival to young 
seamen, who were to face the dangers of the sub- 
marine-infested North Atlantic. Since then, both the 
number and the purpose of these schools have ex- 
panded, so that there are now three schools, and the 
development of character, as well as the qualities of 
courage, endurance, and cooperation is emphasized. 

The students, mostly boys, are divided into two 
groups—those below 17, and those above 17, There 
is rigid discipline imposed during each of the 26-day 
courses—those who are late for meals do not eat; 
students get up at 6:45, and the lights are put out 
at ten. Athletics, of course, form a major part of 
the program, and the climax of each course is a 
five-day endurance hike in the mountains. Accord- 
ing to UNESCO Features, although it is not possi- 
ble to measure changes of character statistically, now 
that more than 10,000 boys and several hundred 
girls have completed the courses, it is possible to 
make some assessment of them. The verdict of edu- 
cators, commercial concerns, parents, and students 
is that those who complete the course are vastly 
improved, both physically and mentally. Typical 
comment: “It was my son’s first experience of being 
away from home and he came back a changed boy 
with a keener sense of his own responsibility.” 

The Outward Bound Trust asserts of the par- 
ticipating boys and girls: “They have experienced 
what can be described as a spiritual release which 
has had a profound effect on them. Their whole 
being has been shaken up.” 


FLAMEPROOFING. The Amarillo, Texas pub- 


lic schools spent $36,000 flameproofing their 17 
buildings three years ago, and think that the ex- 
penditure was justified. George M. Waddill, who 
described the process in The Texas Outlook, writes, 
“Though most modern buildings are loosely de- 
scribed as ‘fireproof’ few actually deserve the title. 
Many supposedly safe buildings are written off as 
total losses because of damage done when doors, 
closets, inside trim, and furniture go up in flame.” 
The treatment used by the Amarillo schools con- 
sisted of a penetrating mineral that becomes part 
of the wood surface, 

Mr. Waddill cites the cost and tiouble of school 
replacement and the possibility of loss of life or 
injury of teachers or students as the reasons behind 
the decision to flameproof. He says, “In Amarillo, 
we believe that if you flameproof your attics (in 
non-fireproof buildings), under stairways, in janitors’ 
closets, under stage floors, and all exposed wood 
surfaces, you can go to bed at night and feel fairly 
sure your school building will still be standing in 
the morning.” 


COLLEGE CREDIT FOR HS STUDENTS: Out- 
standing secondary school students may obtain col- 
lege credits under a plan to be adopted by Yale 
University. The new plan is designed to spur the 
integration between college and high or preparatory 
school. 

Yale freshmen who have done work of unusually 
high quality in secondary school, and received ex- 
cellent grades in their college entrance examinations 
will receive special credit for this work. The credit 
may be used to take advanced courses in the field in 
which it was earned, to take other courses in related 
areas, or to satisfy other Yale college requirements. 
The secondary school credits may enable the student 
to graduate early, but Dean William DeVane said, 
“past experience leads us to think that most stu- 
dents wil prefer to remain in college for the tradi- 
tional four years to avail themselves, in the time 
gained by achieving advanced credits, of the elective 
courses offered in Yale College.” 


TEXTBOOKS AND COMICS: Americans spend 
about $100,000,000 a year on comic books—more 
than the amount laid out for the entire supply of 
books for elementary and secondary schools, and 
more than four times the amount used to purchase 
books by the nation’s public libraries. These find- 
ings of the Bureau of Public Administration of the 
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University of California were reported in the New 
York Times. The Bureau also announced that 25 
per cent of high school graduates, 16 per cent of 
college graduates, and 12 per cent of teachers read 
comic books. 


THE HAZARDS OF TEACHING: Low grades 
can be a real incentive to pupils. The Associated 
Press teports that in Oklahoma City a junior high 
school teacher told police that a group of pupils 
drove past his house and threw rocks at it. “It has 
happened before,” the teacher said, “every time I 
give certain students low grades someone throws 
rocks at my house.” 


LABOR RELATIONS: Pupils in James Monroe 
High School, The Bronx, were asked to boycott the 
schoo] cafeteria in a labor dispute. According to the 
New York Post, members of Local 933, Board of 
Education Cafeteria Employees (AFL) which was 
trying to organize the cafeteria workers in the 
school, handed out pamphlets to the pupils asking 
them to bring their own lunches. 

Principal Leo Weitz, possibly recognizing the 
opportunity for practical education in labor prob- 
lems, explained the situation over the public address 
system, and added: “If you want to bring your own 
lunches, by all means do so.” 


FUND ACTIVITIES: The huge, privately fi- 
nanced foundations are an amazing American phe- 
nomenon. We have the 1952-54 report of the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund For The Advancement of Edu- 
cation. It lists many activities that don’t seem to get 
into headlines, nor, we suspect, into congressional 
committee reports. 

Early in 1953 the Fund decided that an objective, 
scholarly report on the status of the Negro in the 
school was needed. The result, a public report en- 
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. . » I don’t know what kinds of schvols we will 
have in the next century. I hope that in the next 
century the issue over the Supreme Court's decision 
on segregation will be recorded as a triumph of 
democratic ideals as much accepted as Women’s 
right to vote today. In fact, I hope the American 
classroom will be even more than now a speckled 
diversity of color—color of skin, color of home 
background, color of political and religious thinking. 

Of course, if there’s as much change as in the 
last century, we'll be meeting classes in some 
suspended airport where the hot-rod enthusiasts can 
park their rattletrap jets in three dimensions, with 
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titled The Negro and The Schools appeared just 
the day before the Supreme Court handed down its 
desegregation decision. The report has been a valu- 
able source book for educators who had to find 
ways to adjust their schools to the requirements of 
the ruling. 

In Portland, Ore., the Fund helped finance an 
experimental program to offer the gifted child better 
educational opportunities. After two years’ experi- 
ence, the Portland Board of Education is extending 
the plan to include every school in the city’s system. 

The Fund is supporting a program in the San 
Francisco schools which allows uncertified college 
graduates to teach while getting the necessary credits. 
The report says that the idea works fine. 

There are several more projects covered in the 
report, and they are all experimental. The Fund 
is interested, not in helping any particular school, 
but in carrying out programs which will give in- 
formation that can be used in all the schools. 

If you have a really good idea for improving our 
schools, want to try it out, but can’t get enough 
money for it, you might try the Fund. 


POTENTIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS: Viewers- 
with-alarm will find some justification in figures 
given in a recent issue of Chicago Schools Journal 
on the supply of potential science teachers. Accord- 
ing to this article, surveys have shown that by 1966 
we will need 100,000 science teachers—an increase 
of 33,000, which will require 7,000 new teachers each 
year. Against this figure they set some which the 
Research Division of the NEA has issued. Fewer 
than 4,000 qualified science teachers will be gradu- 
ated from American colleges and universities this 
June. Of these, only 40%, or about 1,600 will actually 
enter the teaching profession. Fortunately for our 
peace of mind, the article didn’t include comparable 
figures for Russia. 


Desk) of the Future 


reserved parking for flying deep freezes to drop 
off staples for the cafeteria. I suppose we'll have 
all kinds of intercom and video connections—and, 
I hope, full acoustical tile treatment! I can conceive 
of a desk, for instance, that might be like a Lazy 
Susan, so you can spin it and choose the book— 
and I'm old-fashioned enough to hope they still will 
find books worthwhile—or whatever slide-rule or 
microscope or other instrument you may need in 
your studies; and light control pushbuttons for 
answering teacher without raising your hand; and 
perhaps telephones and recorders and the like.— 
Paut Street in Illinois Education. 
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HELEN HALTER LONG, Review Ed:tor 


Professional Books 


An Introduction to Psychology by Harry 
W. Karn and Josep Wertz. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. $15 pages, 
$3.90. 

This new psychology text is written particularly 
for college students who plan to take only a one- 
semester course in psychology. It would also serve 
as an in-service text for those who wish to “brush- 
up” on psychology with a book that is interesting 
reading. For, in spite of the basic theory which is 
scientifically presented, the authors manage to main- 
tain an informal style. Examples given and case 
studies reported are taken from everyday living. 

Chapters include “The Basis of Behavior,” “Per- 
ception,” “The Fundamentals of Learning and Moti- 
vation,” “Remembering and Thinking,” “Problems 
in Training,” “Frustration and Emotion,” “Reac- 
tions to Frustration,” “Personality,” “The Analysis 
and Measurement of Individual Differences,” and 
“The Instruments of Measurement in Psychology.” 
The concluding chapter dealing with some per- 
sistent adjustment problems of college students 
might be helpful also to the teacher who recognizes 
that he has adjustment problems. 

If you are an experienced teacher who has not 
read a psychology book for some years, you will like 
reading certain sections of this book. It is good to 
reread proof that “Practice does not make perfect” 
unless motivated by the desire to learn, and to be 
reminded of the natural tendency for an “extin- 
guished” habit to recur sporadically in one’s be- 
havior after an interval of time. Such a review of 
psychological principles should help to understand 
better our pupils’ learning “peculiarities.” 


The Community and the Delinquent by 
WituraM C. Kvaraceus. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1954. 566 
pages, $4.50. 

Particularly informative, sound and timely, this 
book deserves a “must” rating for everyone inter- 
ested in the problem of juvenile delinquency. Almost 
encyclopedic in its coverage and written by one 
of the country’s leading authorities on this problem, 
it is specifically directed toward three groups: (1) 
students in courses dealing with delinquency, (2) 
professional workers who come into contact with 


delinquents and their famiiies, and (3) interested 
laymen—a group that should include all parents, 
school board members, and members of community 
organizations and service clubs. 

If delinquency continues at its present pace, 
750,000 boys and girls will go through the courts in 
1960. From any viewpoint, delinquency is an alarm- 
ing problem and the book stresses the “need for all 
citizens, lay and professional, young and old, to 
work together to find better solutions.” 

While the layman may persist in attributing de- 
linquency to broken homes, lack of discipline, etc., 
the professional worker knows that aberrant be- 
havior is the concomitant of many factors. There- 
fore, effective study, diagnosis and treatment can 
come only through an individualized approach for 
each offender. Too, we are coming to reaiize that 
we cannot solve the delinquent’s problem for him, 
but that we must enlist his cooperation and willing- 
ness to meet and cope with his own difficulties. 

Delinquency control is difficult, if not impossible, 
without trained workers. This, along with estab- 
lishing new services and improving established 
agencies, calls for heavy expenditure of funds. There 
can be no cut-rate solution for juvenile delinquency 
—so, unless states and communities are willing to 
pay the initially high costs of research and treat- 
ment, they will continue to pay the even higher, 
though hidden, costs of police, court and institu- 
tional handling. * 

The author deplores the inadequacy and ineffec- 
tiv ness of institutions as a solution to the de- 
linquency problem, Studies show that 69-80 per cent 
of the boys released from institutions have com- 
mitted new crimes within five years of their release. 
The author explores at length the individual ap- 
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proach to delinquency control through case study 
methods, child guidance clinics, reinforcement of 
the home and family life, recreational facilities, 
the churches, police, juvenile courts and youth 
authorities and institutions. He stresses particularly 
the central role of the schools which deal with all 
children and which should likewise give special at- 
tention to the deviate child. He suggests a well- 
staffed and carefully planned guidance service, 
including teacher participation, to reach every child 
in the school system to serve as the broad base for 
the community's prevention and control program. 

Much of the book is concerned with the problem 
of closing the social lag between what is known to 
be beneficial in delinquency prevention and its 
general implementation in a community program 
which aims to prevent and control undesirable be- 
havior. 

In his concluding chapter, the author points out 
that, while the literature on delinquency is exten- 
sive, “a vast area of ignorance still surrounds the 
delinquency phenomenon.” He also indicates that 
“the scientific approach to delinquent behavior is a 
2oth century development, dating from the happy 
union of the child guidance clinic with the juvenile 
court.” 

In reading The Community and the Delinquent, 
one cannot help but be impressed by the tremen- 
dous gains in insight and techniques which have been 
made in dealing with the rebellious and aggressive 
child. But he will likely be even more impressed by 
what is not being done in terms of this blueprint 
for an effective community program. Herein lies the 
challenge to professional workers and laymen alike 
if hundreds of thousands of our boys and girls are 
to be spared the emotional scars and frustrations 
resulting from the ravages of the social disease 
commonly known as juvenile delinquency. 

C. C. DUNsMooR 


Helping High-School Students Read Better 
by EvizasetuH A. Simpson. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1954. 146 
pages, clothbound, $3.60; paperbound 
$2.95. 

If a teacher carefully studies this book and puts 
its suggestions into practice, he should accomplish 
all the title implies. Certainly it fills a current need 
for practical suggestions in the improvement of 
reading, dealing ably not only with the how and 
why of improvement techniques but also with what 
materials are to be used and who should use them. 

A comprehensive reading improvement program 
for superior and average students as well as children 
needing remedial reading has been a field sadly 
neglected in grades beyond the primary level. In 
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this book Elizabeth Simpson states that there is no 
stage in a person's growth and development when 
he cannot learn to read more effectively. To do so, 
however, he needs systematic training in various 
reading abilities. Even good and average students 
can secure greater educational benefits if they learn 
to become better readers. Since go per cent of all 
study activities in the regular high school subjects 
involve reading, every subject-matter teacher is, or 
should be, a teacher of reading. 

Part I of this book deals with suggestions for 
a high-school reading program. It describes the basic 
reading abilities and how these various reading 
skills can be developed. It specifically states what 
can be done by subject-matter teachers. It goes on 
to tell the special role the ninth-grade teacher of 
English should play. Giving an excellent back- 
ground of the need for reading-improvement pro- 
grams, it recommends materials and methods for 
organizing such courses and programs. It describes 
and analyses the function and responsibilities of the 
reading coordinator and the reading center. The job 
of the principal in advancing a school reading-im- 
provement program is considered, Suggestions of 
ways in which a reading-improvement program can 
be made to operate at optimum for a particular 
school, what probable costs are involved, and sug- 
gestions as to what can be done without too much 
expenditure will be of immeasurable help to ad- 
ministrators. 

Practical suggestions that dare to deviate from 
what is considered good, acceptable practice are 
presented as a challenge. For example, as simple 
a device as a change in term from reading clinic to 
reading center and why this is important, is sub- 
stantiated by clear-cut reasons. The description of 
reading devices such as the reading-rate calculator, 
the tachistoscope and the SRA Reading Accelerator 
and comments by teachers and students as to their 
effectiveness, make fascinating reading. 

The second part of the book describes eight high- 
school reading programs. This description gives the 
reader the advantage of an objective look at prac- 
tices in action, in order to see what has worked most 
effectively and which techniques were wasted. The 
only unfortunate part of this book is its title which 
might restrict its reading audience to high-school 
people. Here is a book holding the sought-after 
answers for all teachers at all grade levels on the 
most important tool subject in education. 

EveLyn A. BALz 


Texts & Supplementary Books 


When Men Are Free by The Citizenship 
Education Project, Teacher’s College, 
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Columbia University. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1955. 167 pages, $2.84. 

If this review waxes lyrical about the Citizenship 
Education Project's When Men Are Free, the read- 
er's first view should lead him toward agreement. 
The drab appearance of the conventional textbook 
has been completely abandoned and instead the 
binding is composed of a gaily colored picture 
which initiates the message of the book. The really 
profuse illustrations show intelligent thoughtfulness 
in selection and placement; actually they become 
effective parts of the text presentation. 

The intent of the book is to provide material for 
study by junior and senior high school students of 
the basic elements of American democracy. This is 
no mere civics textbook with its minute analysis of 
governmental machinery and its indifferent gesture 
to the Bill of Rights. This is a description of those 
rights, with implementary reference to the ma- 
chinery. Neither is this a problems text with an 
emphasis on the unsolved and the incomplete. Here 
the emphasis is on the accomplishment and the 
agreement in American democracy. In nearly every 
instance the idea is brought down to the level of 
adolescent concept and application. 

In organization, the book hits four main ideas: 
the free individual, the free government, the free 
economy, and the free world. The sections within 
each of these parts are sufficiently provocative to 
warrant citation. In the first part, “The Free Indi- 
vidual,” are included: basic social beliefs, basic social 
guarantees, rights to life and liberty, rights to a 
fair trial, freedom from unjust laws, and social re- 
sponsibilities of the individual. “The Free Govern- 
ment” treats basic political beliefs, constitutional 
checks on governmental power, the right to influ- 
ence government, and political responsibilities. 

“The Free Economy” deals with basic economic 
goals, the economic guarantees of the Constitution, 
the rights of property, the privileges of individual 
enterprise, the privileges of individual labor, and 
the privileges and responsibilities of economic or- 
ganizations—corporate enterprise and organized 
labor. The final part has only one section: premises 
guiding foreign relations. Each of these sections 
has, at its end, suggestions for discussion and things 
to do. 

This beok is one of the really promising develop- 
ments in teaching materials. Especially pleasing to 
this reviewer is the emphasis on responsibilities as 
well as privileges. It sets a high standard for those 
other new books which may follow it. 

S. P. McCuTcHEeN 


Teen-agers by GLApYs GARDNER JENKINS, 
W. W. Bauer and HELEN S. SCHACTER. 
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New York: Scott, Foresman and Co., 


1954- 288 pages, $3.60. 

This junior-high-school textbook for health and 
personal development classes contains excellent 
materi:.] that should interest ihe teen-ager and give 
him a base for the important decisions about him- 
self which he must make currently and in the years 
ahead. Most would agree that it is important for 
a teen-ager to learn about how the body works, 
how to like people and to be liked, how to develop 
his personality, how to view family problems from 
two sides, how to manage time and money, and how 
to get a job. Most would also agree that teen-agers 
should discuss answers to such questions as “What 
can be done about acne?” “What are addicting 
drugs?” “What if you don’t date?” “What traits are 
basic to getting along with others?” 

This textbook combines an informative and in- 
formal text style with interpolated summaries, ques- 
tions, and illustrated problem situations in such a 
way that the materia! is stimulating reading with- 
out being “preachy.” The logical classes in which it 
might be used to advantage are junior-high-school 
health classes or core classes. The current emphasis 
on the prevention of delinquency by greater atten- 
tion to personal adjustment education in school 
should make this book important to junior-high- 
school teachers and administrators. 
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Biology for You (grd ed.) by B. B. VANcE 
and D. F. Mivter. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 


cott Co., 1954. 652 pages, $4.20. 

Biology For You is one of the better high school 
biology texts. 

The first three units show the relation of biology 
to the student. This is first stated and then il- 
lustrated by a brief study of insects and plants. Unit 
four considers living cells, thereby focusing the 
attention of the pupils on the individual cells as 
the center where all living processes take place. 
Thus the pupil is able to see the complicated struc- 
tures of higher plants and animals as accessory 
organs, or systems of organs which make it possible 
for living cells deep within the body of a large crea- 
ture to carry on essential life processes. Unit five 
relates the structure of plants to specific functions, 
and units six and seven are a survey of plants and 
animals, The next three units deal with health, 
the human body, and the prevention of disease. 
Units 11 through 13 treat reproduction, inheritance, 
and the changes that have occurred in living things. 
Finally, the text considers the use of resources and 
the relation of biology to vocations and hobbies. 

It is written in a lucid, objective, expository style. 
Pupils are treated as intelligent beings. The authors 
state clearly what things are and how they func- 
tion; they are to be complimented on their ac- 
curacy and freedom from teleology. The illustrations 
are plentiful and selected to add interest and mean- 
ing to the text material. 

At the end of each unit are teaching helps. The 
questions enable a student to check on the extent 
to which he has assimilated what is said in the text 
but do little to enhance interest or to promote in- 
vestigation. However, the problems in scientific 
thinking which are presented will stimulate pupils 
and promote an interest in biology. 

N. E. BIncHAM 


Civics for Americans, by Naptne I. CLARK, 
James B. EpMonson, and ArtHur Don- 
DINEAU. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1954. 536 pages, $3.68. 

The text under review represents a refreshing ap- 
proach to the study of good citizenship. The school 
is presented as a microcosm of the larger demo- 
cratic society and parallels are drawn between the 
school experiences of pupils and the processes of 
democratic government. Of special significance is the 
emphasis placed on the techniques of problem solv- 
ing and their crucial importance to the functioning 
of a representative form of government. 

Civics for Americans treats the significant aspects 
of American culture under seven primary headings. 
Unit One, “Living Together in Our American Way,” 
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deals with the theme of the text, the principles 
upon which our government was founded. Unit 
Two, “Living Together as American Citizens,” indi- 
cates the function and implications for citizenship 
of such institutions as the community, the school, 
the home, and the churti. Units Three, Four and 
Five describe the structure and functions of govern- 
ment at various levels and some important activi- 
ties of the individual and of government. The eco- 
nomic aspects of our society are treated in Unit Six 
and the last unit contemplates the nation’s future in 
terms of our physical and human resources. 

This text is interestingly written, contains func- 
tional illustrations and constantly applies social 
studies skills such as interpreting charts and draw- 
ing conclusions. Its primary values lie in its success 
in demonstrating “The Importance of Clear Think- 
ing” (Chapter 3) and also, the vital role that the 
student plays now in discharging his citizenship re- 
sponsibilities. 

ErRWIN APPELL 


From Here On by Joun D. Hussanp and 
FRANK F. Bricut. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1954. 608 pages, $3.40. 

Bound in a thrilling red, printed in double 
column, illustrated profusely with photographs, the 
literature book From Here On excites as much in- 
terest as its title. 

Used as a theme is the idea that “in looking 
ahead at what life may hold for you, one point is 
clear: you will be on your own increasingly from 
here on.” 

Representing all forms of writing and appealing 
to widespread interests, material is organized under 
six units, each one preceded by a chatty note apply- 
ing to pupils’ experiences, situations, problems. 
Each selection is introduced by a pungent “lead-in” 
to arouse interest. 

At the end of each selection there is a thought- 
provoking discussion mixed with pertinent questions 
(the latter in bold-face type) and there are 46 pages 
of unit tests. Footnote definitions of unfamiliar 
words add to the book’s usefulness. 

Unit 1, “You and Others,” contains such favor- 
ites as “The Ballad of East and West” and Brown- 
ing’s “My Star,” as well as material by Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin, Sally Benson, Astrid Valley, Stephen 
Vincent Benet and Clarence Day. 

Unit 2, “The Three O's” (obstacles, opportuni- 
ties, objectives), features Frost, Thurber, London, 
Sandburg, to name a few. 

Unit 3, “Point of View,” uses Bryant, Coleridge, 
Kay Boyle, Ben Ames Williams and others. 

Unit 4, “Imagination and Reality” includes writ- 
ings of William Rose Benet, Eric Knight, and 
Walter de la Mare, among others. 
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Unit 5, “For You to Decide,” will interest young 
minds with “Gunga Din,” Clarence Day's “Story 
of a Farmer,” and Archibald MacLeish's “To Be an 
American.” 

Unit 6, “Beyond the Frontiers,” seeks to “extend 
knowledge of the human spirit” with Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet’s “The Ballad of Marco Polo,” “The 
Bear” by William Faulkner and a trail-blazing 
spaceship story, “First Contact,” by Murray Leinster. 

Rosa MAHAFFEY 


Man and the Motor Car (5th ed.) by Center 
for Safety Education, New York Univer- 
sity. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. 367 
pages, text edition, $2.96. 

This fifth edition continues to match the high 
standards of the original publication in 1936, and 
the intervening revisions. The present revision com- 
mittee has also “dressed up” the book, and it is 
eye-appealing as well as informative. 

The book opens with a chapter explaining che 
background and development of our present traffic 
problems, with an appeal to the nation’s youth to 
set an example of good driving habits which will 
materially reduce the terrific toll of accidental traffic 
deaths and injuries in our nation. 

Methods and techniques of learning fundamental 
driving skills are clearly listed, and the physical 
and mental traits necessary to become a good driver 
are well defined. The basic construction, operation, 
and maintenance facts which should be understood 
by the car owner or operator are well covered, with- 
out suggesting in any way that one should try to 
become a skilled mechanic. 

Natural and man-made traffic laws are discussed 
in an easy-to-understand manner, beginning with 
the effect of the laws of motion and energy on the 
car and driver, and following through the basic 
man-made traffic rules. The importance of engineer- 
ing in traffic control is clearly explained, as are the 
laws concerning licensing and liability. There is also 
a good summary of the need for, and the work of, 
agencies which enforce our traffic laws. 

Unit Six, “The Art of Driving” reviews very well 
the special problems faced by all drivers in varying 
types of driving situations, Here we can see the 
importance of the development of good attitudes, 
as well as the need for the basic physical skills. 
Attitudes are also stressed in the unit urging cooper- 
ation between drivers, pedestrians, and cyclists. 

Finally, the solution to the traffic problem is 
presented as one which calls for individual accept- 
ance of one’s own responsibility. In other words, the 
total amount and value of good results depends 
upon the contribution of each individual. 

The book is we'l and amply illustrated with pic- 
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tures, charts, and tables. Best of all, tle “Discussion 
Topics” and “Projects and Problems” at the end 
of each chapter should enable any teacher or stu- 
dent to use the text in a most practical and bene- 
ficial manner. Any person, regardless of his experi- 
ence as an automobile driver, can profit from read- 
ing this book. Even though one knows most of the 
material presented, one can benefit by the self- 
analysis suggested under the various unit headings. 
HoMER ALLEN 


Your Place in TV—A Handy Guide for 
Young People, by Epwin B. Broperick. 
New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1954. 
142 pages, $2.75. 

The television industry has been expanding so 
rapidly that it is difficult to keep pace with the 
new career opportunities accompanying this modern 
miracle. High-school and college students are rightly 
curious about video since it is an area of endeavor 
particularly suited to young people. However, little 
information has appeared in print to furnish the 
necessary guidance and direction to evaluate job 
prospects of personal qualifications. In this book 
Father Broderick attempts to satisfy the need. 
Although the approach is well-organized and in 
very readable style, the page limitations of the 
volume restrict the treatment to one of scope rather 
than depth. 

A rather realistic picture of the television bus- 
iness is presented along with the parallel theme that 
it is not easy to break into the field and achieve 
immediate success. The stress is on the ample 
preparation of the individual in many areas to 
develop versatility and adaptability for the time 
when the big chance arrives. 

Specific coverage is given the technical, adminis- 
trative and creative divisions of television broad- 
casting. Future trends also are cited as springboards 
for the inventive. An appendix includes the job 
category write-ups as issued by the Personnel De- 
partment of NBC, a bibliography of recommended 
readings, and a valuable listing of allied TV or- 
ganizations. The book has a dual value because of 
the actual information it contains as well as the 
many leads that are suggested throughout its pages. 

Puiuip Lewis 


Manners Made Easy (2nd ed.) by Mary 
Beery. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1954- 333 pages, $2.92. 

This is an excellent book on the subject of 
manners, It not only covers all of the essentials of 
acceptable social behavior, but is an aid to the 
development of a wholesome personality because it 





How many of these 23 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


[] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

) How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

] How to Use an Encyclopedia 

]) How to Make an Honest Report 

[] How to Use a Dictionary 

C) Hew to Use a Map 

[] How to Use an Atlas 

[] How to Do Committee Work 


[) How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


C]) How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
C] How to Use an Index 
[] How to Use the World Almanac 


[] Hew to Locate References on a Topic 

C) How to Read a Graph 

[] How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

[) Hew to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 

C] How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 

[] How to Prepare a Good Report 

[) How to Give an Oral Report 

[] How to Make a Written Report 

[) How to Make a Current Events Report 

[] How to Take Notes 

[] How to Draw Conclusions 


The 10th printing is the Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


The tenth printing of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 
marks the second printing of the Revised, Enlarged 
1954 Edition, in which 3 new skills bring the total 
to 23. More useful than ever, this popular textbook 
for pupils allows teachers to make more efficient use 
of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a point 
of competence in the 23 basic social-studies skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 


Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 23 skills. 

Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 23 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
while a quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
sidered. 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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brings out so many items which produce well liked 
and well adjusted people. 

It is a book which is interesting and easy to read. 
The author has discussed conduct which the teen- 
ager will find he needs to use in his daily living. It 
is extremely practical. 

Chapter I on social poise is especially valuable 
because it spotlights the importance of being your- 
self and sets the stage for self acceptance. It is 
sometimes very difficult for the modern teen-ager to 
live with himself and his real or fancied limitations. 
He would find real help in this discussion of his 
problems. 

The book includes chapters containing informa- 
tion in all of the usua! areas where manners are 
important, such as: “At Home,” “At School,” “In 
Public,” “Social Affairs,” “Dates,” and “At The 
Table.” Other chapters deal with “Cleanliness,” 
“Grooming,” “Clothes,” “Conversation,” Dining 
Out,” and “Social Correspondence.” 

One of the most important features of this book 
is a set of filmstrips which come with it, and which 
are prepared to correlate with the book. These 
should help to make the material realistic and 
increase interest. 

This is a book which could be used from junior 
high through high school with a great deal of suc- 
cess. It will appeal to both boys and girls with its 
common sense approach to the problems of daily 
living. I recommended it highly. 

Lesta H. JouBert 


Plotting Your Course a Vocational Guid- 
ance Handbook for High School Seniors 
(rev. ed.). Los Angeles: Division of In- 
structional Services, Los Angeles City 
Schools, 1954. 241 pages, paperbound, 
$3.50. 


This excellent handbook must be an invaluable 
aid to seniors in the Los Angeles Schools. It is 
attractively set up and includes for the college- 
bound, pictures and details of higher educational 
institutions in California from junior college to uni- 
versity. For the senior planning to enter the voca- 
tional world upon graduation from high school, 
information about vocational opportunities in Cali- 
fornia, and specifically Los Angeles, is interestingly 
presented. 

Since not many cities can afford to «publish such 
an attractive and valuable guide slanted to their 
own city and state, the handbook may seem to be of 
limited use to the profession in general. However, 
there are various sections th: will be of interest 
to guidance counselors ix: ay part of the country— 
for example, the section on scholarships, and the 
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detailed chart entitled, “Where Do You Fit?,” 
which describes the duties and educational prepara- 
tion necessary for hundreds of specific occupations 
ranging from silversmith to soil scientist. It may be, 
also, that some schools will be interested in pro- 
ducing a short mimeographed version of such a 
handbook written with reference to their own com- 
munities and states. 


Mississippi Pilot by Pu. Stonc. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1954. 253 pages, 
$2.50. 

Apalachee Gold by Frank G. SLAUGHTER. 
New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1954. 


254 pages, $2.50. 
Bride of Liberty by Frank Yersy. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1954. 219 


pages, $2.50. 
The Witch of Merthyn by RicHarp LLEWEL- 
Lyn. New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 


1954- 253 pages, $2.50. 

Cavalcade Books, a new series of fiction written 
for younger readers by authors who seem to be 
drawn from the adult best-seller list, seek to 
“portray ... colorful people or outstanding events 
... through the medium of an exciting story.” Phil 
Strong is eminently successful in bringing to life 
the gaudy heyday of the river boats in Mississippi 
Pilot, a tale which mines the riches of Mark Twain's 
great saga of the river. His young hero, Bob Rowley 
of Hannibal, Missouri, finds it no easy matter to 
serve as “cub” under his friend, Sam Clemens, and 
under the formidable Bixby, greatest pilot of them 
all. It takes exceptional skill and courage to master 
the treacherous shoals and changing currents of the 
mighty river, and Bob's apprenticeship is compli- 
cated by river gangs, by a terrifying explosion, and 
by the choice he must make between the Northern 
cause, championed by Bixby, and that of the South- 
ern States, favored by his friend Clemens. Young 
Rowley perseveres, however, to win not only his 
coveted pilot's license and a commission in the 
United States Navy, but also his one true love. 

In Apalachee Gold Frank Slaughter has added a 
slight but serviceable romantic plot to materials 
taken from the authentic accounts of Cabeza de 
Vaca’s historic journey from Cuba to Florida, west- 
ward to the Pacific, and down to Mexico. De 
Vaca’s brave young nephew is a member of the 
expedition led by his remarkable uncle and De 
Narvaez, the gold-hungry governor of Florida. In- 
stead of gold mines, however, Pedro and his com- 
panions encounter hunger and thirst, treachery, 
shipwreck, poisonous serpents, and hostile Indians. 
A miraculous cure in a plague-stricken village 
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finally wins the friendship of the natives, and with 
their help Pedro reaches Culiacan, where he finds 
his reward in the love of a dark-eyed Cuban beauty. 

The lively (but somewhat theatrical) adventures 
related by Frank Yerby in Bride of Liberty cover 
the most written-about epoch of our history. Polly 
Knowles is faced with a choice between the Toryism 
of her stubborn Dutch father and the rebel faith 
of her sister’s fiance, handsome Ethan Page. In spite 
of the cruel treatment of her father by a band of 
patriotic ruffians, she becomes an ardent advocate 
of Ethan and his cause and follows him and the 
American forces from their evacuation of New York 
to Valley Forge and on to Yorktown. On her jour- 
neys she meets such great Americans as Paul 
Revere, Lafayette, and Washington himself. Mean- 
while the marriage of her sister, the lovely but 
fickle Kathy and a highborn Englishman ends in 
disaster, and at last Ethan, no longer blinded by 
Kathy's beauty, finds happiness with the loyal Polly. 

In The Witch of Merthyn Richard Llewellyn has 
again written a charming book about Wales. Young 
Lady Sarah of Castle Cerri returns from a Belgian 
convent to find the village of Merthyn threatened 
from the sea by Napoleon and harried on land by 
excisemen and English soldiery. Her spirited mount 
carries her into the mysterious haunts of a famed 
witch and into the rendezvous of the smugglers, and 
finally she organizes an army of village women who, 
in an exciting climax, prove a match for the 
enemy. The Icvely and spirited Lady Sarah, her 
indomitable grandmother, Lady Rhian, and her 
lover, David Nicklas, an American squire who proves 
a loyal friend to Welsh rebels, are a pleasurable 
contrast to the usual scissor-and-paste characters of 
juvenile historic fiction. 

MARION K. MABEY 


Minutes a Day to Perfect Spelling by 
Harry SHEFTER. New York: Pocket Book, 
Inc., 1954. 268 pages, paper bound, 35 
cents. 


Here is a pocket-book that will be of great interest 
to high-school teachers. Its methods are clear and 
definite; its motivation is adult and intriguing. This 
pocket-book might serve effectively as a spelling text 
for some-high school students; it certainly would be 
a boon for the teachers to use with individual ma- 
ture students who need assistance with spelling. Its 
suggestions will prove of interest to teachers of 
spelling at all levels, including elementary. 

Paul A. McGhee, Dean of General Education at 
New York University who wrote the foreword, has 
this to say about the author of 6 Minutes a Day to 
Perfect Spelling: “Harry Shefter is one of the best 
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teachers of English to cross my path. Whether in 
prep school, high school, in our program of special 
classes for adults at New York University—where he 
introduced the first course to be offered on spelling— 
or over television, to a spelling ‘class’ of 2,000 
registered students, Harry Shefter teaches with zest 
and wit and freshness of attack on old problems.” 
Mr. Shefter has prepared a teacher's guide, which 
is available from the publishers, to accompany his 
attractive and useful handbook of spelling. 


Algebra (Bk. I) by DayMonp J. AIKEN and 
KENNETH B. HENDERSON. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 397 pages, 


$3.96. 

Algebra (Bk. Il) by DAyMonp J. AIKEN and 
KENNETH B. HENDERSON. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 419 pages, 
$2.84. 

The organization of algebra into a small number 
of large themes and the smooth introduction of 
relatively fresh content are two of the most distinc- 
tive characteristics of these books. A third charac- 
teristic is the introduction of the large themes by 
the devices of the overview and an inductive presen- 
tation. At the same time the topic coverage seems 
adequate. 

In Book I the “big ideas” are general numbcrs, 
equations, signed numbers, dependence and mathe- 
matical relationship, graphical representation, 
exponents at work, and indirect measurement. 
Cumulative and chapter reviews, tests, and summar- 
ies are used throughout. Adequate supplies of ex- 
ercises and problems of the usual types are provided. 
Topics of the unusual type are the fractional ex- 
ponent, slopes and intercepts, and, in a supplemen- 
tary chapter, imaginary numbers. 

In Book II the four “big ideas” are numbers, 
logarithms, equations, and functional relations. The 
tendency toward excessive repetition of elementary 
algebra, commonly found in such books, is missing 
in this one. Logarithms, as well as imaginary and 
complex numbers, are introduced early. Second and 
third order determinants make their bow with 
simultaneous equations. The delta notation and the 
ideas of slope and intercept are applied not only to 
parallel and perpendicular lines but also to the 
quadratic function. The concept of function is given 
superior treatment. The Remainder and Factor 
Theorems, Descartes’ Rule of Signs, and the root 
transformations, usually found in college algebra, 
are included. In trigonometry the obtuse angle 
functions and the Laws of Sines and Cosines are 
given attention. The organizational features of Book 
I are repeated in Book II. 
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Teachers of mathematics should examine these 
two volumes for their attention to some of the 
major ideas of the Gestalt theory of learning, and 
their brave deviations from conventional sequences 
and content. 


Joun J. KinsELra 


Who’s Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Mr. Allen is Associate Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. In 1954 
he acted as Director of Driver Education for the 
Indiana State Department of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Appell is a teacher at East Hartford High 
School, East Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Balz is Curriculum Assistant for the New 
York City Board of Education. 

Dr. Bingham is Professor of Education at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. He was for- 
merly a biology teacher at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Dunsmoor is Director of the Board of Cooper- 


ative Educational Services, First Supervisory District, “ 


Westchester County, Katonah, N.Y. 

Miss Joubert is Vice-Principal and Dean of Girls 
at Marysville High School, Marysville, Cal. She is 
also Vice-President of the Northern California 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals Association. 

Dr. Kinsella is Chairman of the Department of 
Mathematics Education in the School of Education 
at New York University. 

Mr. Lewis is Chairman of the Department of 
Education at Chicago Teachers College. 

Dr. Mabey is Assistant Professor of English at 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, N.J. 

Miss Mahaffey is Director of Journalism and 
teacher of English at Mainland High School, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 

Dr. S. P. McCutchen is Chairman of the Social 
Studies Department at the New York University 
School of Education. He is co-author of the new 
senior-high-school textbook, History of a Free 
People. 


The Pamphlet Review 


The Administrator Looks At 
Youth. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1954. 14 pages, free. 


Health Goals for 


The importance of health attitudes is stressed in 
this booklet and the administrator who provides 
only a program of health knowledge is found want- 
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ing. Nothing startling is included but it does make 
an administrator look at his program with an 
evaluating eye. 


Careers for English Majors by L. Ruta Mipvte- 
BROOK. New York 3: New York University Press 
(Washington Square), 1954. 27 pages, single copies 
25 cents; 25 or more copies 10 cents each. 

This pamphlet should be in the hands of every 

senior-high-school English teacher since it provides 

such an excellent ahd definite vocational guidance 
reference for pupils who are interested and able in 

English. Guidance counselors will want to have the 

bulletin available also, but it seems that the English 

teacher who has familiarized himself with this 
pamphlet would be the person with the greatest op- 
portunities to give effective guidance in this field. 

This is a pamphlet of great value. 


Careers in College Teaching, Career as Painting 
Contractor, Career in Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tracting, Career as Electrical Contractor, Career as 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Contractor, 
Careers in Natural Sciences, Careers in Carpentry 
and Painting, Careers in Plastering and Cement 
Finishing, Careers in Electrical Work and Plumb- 
ing, Careers in Bricklaying and Sheet Metal Work, 
Careers in Traffic Engineering, Career as Medical 
Technologist. Occupational Brief Series. Washing- 
ton g, D.C.: B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 
Bureau (1761 R Street, N.W.), 1954. 20 cents each. 

These short informative pamphlets will be of valuc 

to guidance counselors. 


Children in Court by Heten W. Puner. New York 
16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (22 E. 38 St.), 
1954. 28 pages. 25 cents. 

Published in cooperation with the Citizen's Com- 

mittee on Children of New York City, Inc., this 








EXCELLENT POSITION OPEN 


For Man to Represent Established School 
Publishing Company 


This position to be filled in summer, 1955. 
Open to qualified person whose moving ex- 
penses to location in mid-west will be paid. 
Involves supervision of sales representatives 
in several states. 


Experience in business education and in su- 

pervision or administration of schools desir- 

able. Age 30-45. Write full information to 

— 229, Grand Central Station, New York 
ity. 
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pamphlet is an “eye-opener” to those who feel that 
present methods of dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency must be wrong er there would be greater 
success in the results of their use. For this analysis 
shows that the staff using present methods is so 
inadequate that no real measure of success can 
be hoped for until appropriations are at least 
tripled. The point is made that the need for many 
more, better-trained and better-paid probation offi- 
cers is fundamental to improvement of service to 
young people in difficulty. For example, in 1952, 
seventy-seven probation officers in New York City 
were expected to complete almost 7,000 investiga- 
tions and supervise more than 4,000 children! Work- 
ing conditions and salaries were so low that at least 
25 per cent of these 77 probation officers left their 
jobs in 1952 with the consequent bad effect of shift- 
ing personnel on the young people involved. 

The need for diagnostic and treatment clinics, 
better institutions for short and long-term care, a 
change in the method of appointing judges of 
Children’s Court—all possibilities are explored in 
this pamphlet which should be read by all those in- 
terested in dealing more effectively with juvenile de- 
linquency. 


Choosing the President of the U.S.A. by KATHRYN 
H. Stone. New York 16: Carrie Chapman Catt 
Memorial Fund, Inc. (46: Fourth Ave.), 1954. 43 
pages, 25 cents. 

Since television has brought many of the procedures 
of nominating conventions and elections before the 
eyes of the people, there is an increased interest on 
the part of the public in the “why” and “how” of 
selection of delegates to the national convention, the 
place of the Electoral College, and other details of 
the American system of choesing a president. This 
pamphlet will be a valuable reference on these 
questions for senior-high-school classes in Citizen- 
ship Education. It includes specifics not otherwise 
easily available and raises some interesting points 
with reference to suggested reforms. 


Educating Children in Grades 7 and 8 by GERTRUDE 
M. Lewis, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1954. 99 pages, 
(for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.) 35 cents. 

This survey of practices in grades 7 and 8, under 

both elementary and junior-high-school organiza- 

tion, will be interesting to administrators in charge 
of these grades. The descriptions of what is being 
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done are sufficiently concrete to enable one to com- 
pare his own procedure with those described. Ideas 
of things to try, things to check, things to be proud 
of, should occur as one reads “Guidance services: 
roles played by specialists,” “Learning self-manage- 
ment,” “Learning to read better,” “Improving in 
mathematics,” “Health instruction,” “Social activi- 
ties: the role of the teacher,” and other chapters. 


How, When and Where to Provide Occupational 
Information, a handbook for Teachers and Coun- 
selors in Elementary and High Schools by GLEN 
L. Weaver (Practical Ideas in Education Series). 
Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, Inc., (57 
West Grand Ave.), 1955. 48 pages, $1.00. (In 
quantities of 10 or more, 80 cents.) 

Interesting information concerning children’s oc- 

cupational choices at various ages is followed by 

a comprehensive list of devices for providing oc- 

cupational information. Includes recent statistics 

and a bibliography. 


Social Understanding Through Literature by G. 
Rosert CaRisen and Ricnarp S. ALM. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 6: National Council for the Social 
Studies, (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.) 1954. 111 pages, 
$1.25. 

Annotated lists of books are listed as contributing 

to these social understandings—“The Individual and 

His Immediate Environment,” “The Individual 

anc His Physical Environment,” “The Individual 

and His Technological and Economic Environment,” 

“The Individual and His Civic Environment,” “The 

Individual and His Social Environment,” and “The 

Individual and His Global Environment.” Books 

listed tend to be appropriate for advanced readers 

in senior high school. 


Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in High Schools. 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1954, No. 5. 97 
pages, 35 cents. 

This is a rather technical bulletin reporting the 

results of a questionnaire survey of 850 high schools. 

The list of instructional techniques for individualiz- 

ing instruction in various subjects is of interest to 

teachers and administrators. 


“Touchstones” of Literature by the Committee on 
the Teaching of English of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council. New York: Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 1954. 61 pages, $1.00. 

Fifteen classics are analyzed to indicate how specific 

passages teach certain desirable human attributes. 
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By JOHN CECIL WRIGHT 


PRODUCING HISTORY MOVIES IN CLASS: 
This report is a contribution of Mr. Ralph E. Lent, 
junior-high-teacher of citizenship education, Han- 
cock, N.Y., Central School. According to Mr. Lent, 
history no longer has to take a back seat and be a 
dead subject to students today. It can be just as 
alive and real as the students are in spirit and 
body. 

Let’s read Mr. Lent’s own words: “I have as many 
enthusiastic volunteers to be a Paul Revere, a Ben- 
jamin Franklin or a Nathan Hale as anyone would 
get for a Roy Rogers, a Space Patrol pilot or a 
City Detective. My junior-high citizenship classes 
are producing 8mm motion pictures with the sound 
correlated by a tape recorder. The economy is such 
that a student contribution of 10 cents a semester 
almost finances the project. We have produced such 
films as Founding of Jamestown, Colonies Revolt 
and Win Their Independence, Dutch of New York, 
Life of Benjamin Franklin and Old Hickory. The 
properties, costumes, acting, scenery and filming are 
so simple that the students contribute most of the 
work and act as assistant producers, costume artists 
etc. A little scotch tape, a piece of chalk, an old 
coat, a cardboard box and an obsolete air rifle 
usually serve us very adequately for creating prop- 
erties. The initial equipment costs are one-fourth 
to one-half that of 16mm equipment and film, and 
an amateur, which I am, has a ten to one chance 
of making an immediate success with the type of 
fool-proof photography equipment that is sold to- 
day. A little organization and forethought with an 
ancient topic expands and enlivens the imagination 
of my pupils. The question students ask me most 
often is, ‘When are we going to make our next 
picture, Mr. Lent?’” 


FILMSTRIP PREVIEWER: Offered by the 
Standard Projector and Equipment Co. Inc., 7106 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. $14.95. This previewer 
is new, about the size of a shoe box and is designed 
to make it possible for the teacher to take a “quick 
look” at a strip without having to go through all the 
rigors of setting up a projector. The previewer is 
intended to rest on the table only two feet from 


—— 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Wright, audio-visual edi- 
tor of THe CLearinc House, is a member of the 
faculty of Mamaroneck, N.Y., Junior High School 
and audio-visual chairman for the school. 


the reviewer. The large convex lens facing the re 
viewer enlarges a 35mm strip tw such a degree that 
no eyestrain is involved. If house electricity is sot 
available, the machine is equipped with a battery 
circuit. Interested parties should communicate 
directly with the parent company; your local pho- 
tographer may not have this item in stock. 

The new filmstrip previewer is a sequel to the 
filmslide previewer which is used for previewing 
35mm slides. The filmslide previewer has been on 
the market for some time. Your local supplier should 
have it in stock for $12 or $14. 


GENUINE GEOGRAPHY AT HOME: Geog- 
raphy of Your Community, 1 reel, 16mm motion 
picture, B & W ($55) color ($100), Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films. Coronet Bld., Chicago 1, Ill. All the 
facets of geography can be observed right in your 
own community as you take a bus ride through 
town, along the river, across the railroad tracks, 
down by the ice cream plant, through the manu- 
facturing section and out past the clay pits. Here 
people work and live. Here in your community 
you are witnessing the work-live cycle. This is geog- 
raphy. Your own community looks like a map. In 
fact it is a map when seen from a distance above. 
Geography of Your Community demonstrates this 
point as it allows the audience to study a com- 
munity from an altitude of several hundred feet. 
(Upper Elem., Jr. H. social studies) 


WHAT'S INSIDE ME: Learning About Our 
Bodies, 1 reel, 16mm motion picture, B & W ($55) 
color ($100), Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bld., Chicago 1, Ill. This film hopes to satisfy to 
some extent the one sure question of children, 


Phase Films 


Announcing our latest release: 
THE LIFE STORY OF A WATERMOLD— 
Allomyces 

With Teacher's Study Guide which bas been care- 
fully prepared and checked for scientific accuracy. 

is film, uced the Zermike se-contrast method 
awarded Nobel! in Physics for 1953, marks a mile- 
stone in the progress of education in Biology. 
Other subjects ready: “Syngamy and Alternation of Genera- 
tions in Allomyces a Watermoid;" “Plant Growth and 
Mutation;" “Cell Division; “Meiosis.” 
Now in our seventh year. Write for previews or descriptive 


literature. 
ARTHUR T. BRICE 
Ross, California 
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“What's inside of me?” By animation this film leads 
one to visualize what lies just under the skin; then 
what lies just under the fatty tissue; under that 
the muscles and finally visualizes the bones them- 
selves. By cinefluorography (X-ray movies) the young- 
ster with the questions can see how the joints of 
the skeleton operate. At this point Learning About 
Our Bodies goes into a careful study of the hinge 
and ball and socket joints, first by demonstrating 
them photographically as seen in ordinary light and 
then in X-ray motion pictures. Finally, this film 
uses the fluoroscope to enlighten the student on the 
action of the diaphragm in the process of breathing. 
By further use of this instrument the student is 
enabled to observe a heart pulsating. Excellent 
examples of fluoroscopy. (Jr. H. science) 


A NEW NATION: “American Revolution,” a 
series of three episodes, 16mm motion pictures, 1 
reel each, B & W ($55) color ($100), Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Bld., Chicago 1, Ill. 

The Background Period makes three widely 
separated samplings of American attitude toward 
the Mother country, toward freedom and even 
toward independence. So basic had become the spirit 
of freedom—an inherent British right—that no 
matter whether the sampling was made in aristo- 
cratic Virginia, in the backwoods of Pennsylvania or 
in wealthy New England, the findings are one and 
the same. All classes were in violent opposition to 
the regulations of Parliament not because they 
were all affected materially in a similar manner, for 
they were not, but rather because each regulation 
was in definite opposition to the spirit of freedom. 
The film points out the all-powerful influence of 
this spirit which was generated and nurtured along 
the sea coast and permeated the colonies like wild- 
fire even to the occupant of the frontier cabin far- 
thest removed. 

The War Years takes the viewer through the 
major battles of the Revolutionary War, points out 
the crises which developed and tells of the problems 
which confronted Washington as his volunteer army 
dwindled to a mere 3,000. The War Years creates 
quite an impression of reality by using portraits 
and paintings of important places and leaders. 

The Postwar Years deals with a young nation 
which had won a war but had failed to win unity. 
That same fierce love of freedom which had caused 
the colonies to adhere briefly (but long enough to 
thwart the enemy) now became the stumbling block 
to the welding of a strong union. This film depicts 
the reasons for the attitudes of the various state 
leaders regarding a strong central government. And 
step by step this film shows how these differences 
were resolved through the medium of compremise 
to bring forth America’s contribution to the science 
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of government—Federalism. See these films. (Jr. H, 
HS social studies) 


ESKIMOS AT HOME: Land of the Long Day, 
16mm motion picture, 38 min., B & W ($300) In- 
ternational Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 1, Lil, presented by the National Film Board 
of Canada. This film shows the life of the Eskimo 
around the clock and through the calendar. It takes 
the viewer on a moonlight hunt with these, the 
most remote of Eskimos. The moon is their sole 
natural illuminator for the four months of the long 
night. The moon is their friend. This film stars 
Idlouk, hunter of Baffin Island, leaving his winter 
quarters as the day lengthens into four months of 
continuous sunlight. At his summer camp we go on 
hunts with Idlouk and his friends. We watch him 
stalk a seal—watch while others set out in kayaks 
to harpoon white whales and a narwhal. One is 
impressed with the great amount of time spent by 
the Eskimos in securing and laying away a store 
of food for the long night to come. This struggle 
is unceasing. It has to be if anything more than 
mere survival in this harsh northland is anticipated. 
Luxuries? None at all unless an extra portion of 
blubber could be so regarded. We leave Idlouk and 
his friends as the swirling snows, driven by an 
October storm, blot out the feeble last glimmer of 
the sun, and the long night once again settles over 
the land. Idlouk and his friends are happy and con- 
tent for the Long Day was kind to them; they have 
plenty of food. See this film and you will agree that 
it is a near-great. (Upper Elem., Jr. H. social studies) 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Boring and Drilling Tools, 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y., 
16mm sound film, B & W, $50. Beginners in 
shop as well as the more experienced students 
will benefit from this film. Ideas and “tricks” 
used by expert borers and drillers are passed on 
to the viewer. Explanations are clearly and simply 
made. (Jr. H, HS wood shop) 


“ROADMAPS”: Road Maps of Industry, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., 
N.Y. 17, N.Y., free to secondary schools. Road Maps 
are printed in various colors, measure 814 x 11 
inches and employ graphs to present significant 
current developments in the fields of wages, prices, 
population, trade resources, employment, housing, 
etc. These maps are published weekly but are 
mailed to schools every two weeks. Request your 
copy on school stationery, This request places you 
on the mailing list. If you deem a certain map of 
sufficient interest for class use, you may request 
that particular (give number) map in quantity. (Jr. 
H, HS social studies, math) 
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DECISION BASED ON FACT: -A Citizen Makes 
A Decision, sound, 16mm film, 800 ft. B & W, Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41 St. N.Y. 18, N.Y., $100. 
Old Sandy, the river which flowed by the doors of 
many people including Homer Keith, jumped out 
of its banks and inundated the homes and farms 
for miles around in an unprecedented manner. Fol- 
lowing its subsidence, citizen groups met to form 
a plan to prevent Old Sandy's return to violence. 
Many opinions, some calm, some heated, and most 
without benefit of fact, were quickly formed and 
voiced as a panacea: A dam is the thing; A program 
of proper soil conservation wil] deal with Old 
Sandy; Deepen the channel; Do nothing—it’s beyond 
our ability. 

Homer Keith listened to all groups. He found 
chinks in the armor of each. He missed something in 
the arguments of each. And this conspicuous ab- 
sence made it impossible for him to form an 
opinion. Then he suddently realized that an opinion 
was not forthcoming because the findings of the 
groups were not based on fact. Homer became his 
own fact-finding committee. He worked through 
factual reports on file in the library, topographical 
surveys of the Old Sandy valley, reports of the 
Weather Bureau. Facts—just facts—stripped of all 
emotional influence were his to place in proper 
position. He found himself, for the first time, be- 
ginning to form an opinion—an opinion based on 
facts. Homer Keith, the film states, is acting in the 
true role of a member of a democracy, for the most 
important thing aemember of a democracy does is 
to form an opinion based on fact. A must for practi- 
cal democracy in operation. (Jr. H, HS social studies 


THE GOOD EARTH: Treasure Farm, 16mm 
motion picture, B & W, 45 min., Sinclair Refining 
Co., 545 Broadway, Albany, N.Y., loan free. (Tech- 
nical advice by Dept. of Agriculture.) This is a dual 
story: The story of the Harrisons who remained 
on the land, and who, through diligent application 
of body, mind, and spirit, succeeded uncommonly 
well as tillers of the soil. The other half of the story 
deals with the Nelsons, who, years before the film- 
story unfolds, deserted the land for the city lights. 
The wheel of fortune turns, years pass and the 
viewer is introduced to the Nelsons as they return 
to the land. The particular piece of land to which 
they are returning is eroded and apparently worth- 
less. The buildings are in a sad state of repair. The 
Nelson family is discouraged, unhappy and ready 
to desert the land for a second time when they meet 
their farm neighbors, the Harrisons. 

In time the Nelsons are put on the right track by 
the Harrisons who introduce them to the principles 
of crop rotation, legumes, soil rebuilding, the prime 
necessity of feeding the soil, and the importance of 
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grass as a pasture, hay and a soil holder. The 
Nelsous learn the hard way that good crops, fertile 
fields and fat cattle—the treasures of the farm—can 
be had only by a display of much backbone and 
hard work. (HS conservation, agriculture) 


SIMPLE MACHINES: Simple Machines is a series 
of four 200 ft. 16mm films, B & W ($27.50), color 
($50), Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bld., 
Chicago 1, Ill. The Lever, Inclined Plane, Wheels & 
Axles and Pulleys make up the series. Each machine 
is pictured in action and then the principle in- 
volved in each case is demonstrated in laboratory 
experiments. In addition, drawings are employed 
to explain the operation of a machine trading 
distance for force, or force for distance. How the 
work of the world is made easier through machines 
is pointed out and repeated for emphasis. Com- 
plicated machines are shown as well as collections 
of the simpic variety. (Jr. H science) 


RECRUITMENT: Career: Medical Technologist, 
16mm, sound film, color, 24 min., National Com- 
mittee for Careers in Medical Technology, 1785 
Mass. Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. To buy film 
for $135 or borrow ask D.C. office for name and ad- 
dress of your state medical technologist. Must deal 
through state office. This film pictures the great 
present need for technologists in the medical field. 
In fact, the film is now made available in every 
state by the Committee as a tool for the recruitment 
of medical technologists. Jane Cameron, pretty, 
serious high-school] senior has been considering a 
career of service. She is interested in medicine. Her 
interests are galvanized into firm resolve as she 
tours a hospital and follows the activities of the 
medical technologists through various phases of 
their work. Jane watches while a technologist makes 
a red and white corpuscle count. She watches while 
all activities in an operating room cease, to con- 
tinue only after a slide, being prepared by a tech- 
nologist, indicates a manner of proceeding. Here, 
Jane realizes, is something more than a good job. 
Here is a profession in which one can take real 
pride. Characteristics qualifying one for service in 
the role of a technologist, as Jane discovers, are sim- 
ple, to the point, and inclusive. She is asked four 
questions, and when she answers each in the affirma- 
tive, her interrogator assures her a bright future 
in medical technology. The questions: (1) Are 
you a good student? (2) Do you like chemistry and 
biology? (3) Are you good at hand work? (4) Do you 
keep your room neat and immaculate? A wonderful 
film. Excellent sound and color. (HS guidance) 


CARTOON: Romance of Transportation in 
Canada, 16mm film, 12 min., color ($115), Inter- 
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national Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4, Ill. An interesting informative cartoon presenta- 
tion of the history of transportation in Canada from 
the birch bark canoe to the present traffic-jammed 
streets of Canadian cities. The producer depends 
time and again on the whimsical to give body to 
particular phases. Indeed the great problem of 
traffic din now facing the transportation system for 
solution is shown to be too much for a spaceman 
shown descending in his “saucer” on a city. The 
noise is too much. He promptly retraces his route 
into the quiet of outer space. (Jr. H, HS science, 
social studies) 


LOOKING, ASKING, READING: History in 
Your Community, 16mm film, 14% reels B & W 
($68.75) color ($137.50), Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Bld., Chicago 1, Ill. This film emphasises 
the fact that every town and community has a 
definite amount of history which can be brought 
into useful focus simply by following the simple 
procedure of looking, asking and reading. By way 
of proof of this thesis, History in Your Community 
starts us on the road to bringing to light the past 
of Centerville by halting Bert in the act of skipping 
rocks across the surface of the nearby river. The 
rock he is about to propel requires examination. It 
proves to be an arrowhead. Bert is interested. His 
teacher is interested. Bert's class gets fired with the 
fuel of imagination. And before the film has run 


its course one follows Bert's class as it moves 


through a research problem in community history. 
The old newspapers in the library, the inscriptions 
on ».* headstones in the cemetery, the keepsakes 


residents are 
the young researchers in pushing 
back the history of Centerville (your town) to the 
pioneers, to the wilderness and to the Indians them- 
selves who left the arrowhead originally. Basic re- 
search fundamentals pointed up by this film make 
it a valuable contribution especially to Jr. H, HS 
ocial studies. 


the homes of the oldest 
employed by 


found in 


GUIDANCE CHARTS: Occupational Orientation 
Charts, distributed by Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washington 9, D.C., Set, $2. Set of 12 colored charts, 
19 X 25 inches, is designed to bring before the 
student, in capsule form, the salient facts on over 
600 jobs. With little more than a hasty glance the 
student gets the definition of a particular job, the 
number of workers engaged, and information on 
what job or jobs he may logically expect to advance 
into. Each named job has an accompanying eye- 
ca‘<hing symbol or figure. There is no chart for 
unskilled jobs. A teacher's manual is included with 
each set of charts. Every guidance counselor should 
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have a set of these charts pinned up for student 
study. 


PARK SYSTEM MAP: A 24 x 30 inch map, The 
National Park System Eastern U.S., Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 15¢. This black and white map of the 
eastern half of the U.S. indicates in red all the 
national parks, memorials, sites and monuments. 
The back of the map carries a thumb-nail descrip- 
tion of each park, including location, season, activi- 
ties, accommodations, warnings and hours. If you 
are a park enthusiast and contemplate “doing” some 
of the 100-odd parks in the eastern U.S., invest in 
one of these maps. Pupils whose families are plan- 
ning vacation trips will be interested. 


CLIPS: A “funnies” story about America’s mod- 
ern passenger trains entitled, Ride the High Iron, 
available in quantity and free from Association of 
American Railroads, School and College Service, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


If you are attempting lantern-slide making for the 
first time, hold up all operations until you have 
had an opportunity to see the 16mm _ two-reel color 
motion picture film entitled, How to Make Hand- 
made Lantern Slides. Write Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


The Pro-Tex Reel Band Company, 2108 Payne 
Ave., Cleveland 14, O., announces a_ gadget, 
claimed by Pro-Tex to be entirely new, which keeps 
the film—sound tape as well as film—wound tightly 
on the reel. This reel clip attaches easily and 
securely against the outside of the reel. A spring ar- 
rangement extends from the end of the clip down 
between the flanges of the reel and onto the film, 
thus preventing it from spilling off the reel. Price, 
25 cents for either the 5-inch or 7-inch reel clip. 
Center, Indiana 
making available 


The Audio-Visual University, 
Bloomington, Ind., is ieveral 
graduate assistantships and part-time appointments, 
1955°56, for students who wish to take graduate 
work in audio-visual education. Salaries range from 
$g00 to $2400. For further information contact L. C. 
Larson, Director. 


Consolidated Edison Company, 4 Irving Place, 
New York 3, N.Y., has issued the second in a series, 
Atomic Energy—Why? This booklet of ten pages 
is profusely illustrated. The first member of this 
series, Atomic Energy—How?, ten pages of elemen- 
tary atomic treatment, appeared some time ago. 
Both booklets are free in quantity. (Ninth grade 
general science) 








Working to Learn 
General Education Through Occupational Experiences 


By MILTON J. GOLD 


Man’s life centers in work. That is the philosophy underlying this significant book. 
The author suggests that participation in representative occupations and study of 
their influences on our arts and social institutions should be both the content of the 
school’s general education program and the method for achieving goals in citizen- 
ship, health, vocational adjustment, and leisure education. A sample of a proposed 
curriculum with occupations as the core is included in the book. 

Curriculum workers, teachers, administrators, and professors of education—all 
will be helped and challenged by this book’s preposals. 
TC Studies in Education 192 pages Cloth, $2.85 
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Jo help your students 
grow and learn 
you need to find out— 


>What they can do best... 
>What kinds of learning they'll profit most from... 


the Differential Aptitude Tests 


were designed specifically for this purpose and are supported 
by more evidence of validity than is available for any other 
guidance battery. 


>What their concerns are . . 


the Mooney Problem Check Lists 


enable the counselor to start right where the student feels the 
need of help. 


bHow they’re approaching their studies .. . 
the Brown-Holtzman 


Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 


provides a score to identify in advance the high school seniors 
and college freshmen who need help, and a special key for 
use in counseling them. 


Specimen Sets: DAT, three dollars; MPCL, ninety cents; SSHA, sixty cents. 


For more detailed descriptions, write to: 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 











